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CHAPTER IV. 


CoLeEson’s SYMPATHETIC PILL. 


Tue Honourable Mrs. Berrington was certainly not a 
person to hide any lights she might possess under a 
bushel, and her connection with the high and lofty House 
of Wrenford was very plainly and evidently displayed. 
It is true, as we have before hinted, that the Honourable 
John, her husband—fortunately, for all persons concerned 
in him, defunct—was not a “hallowed memory”; on the 
contrary, the decease of that scampish and dissolute 
scion was hailed with the keenest delight by all the 
members of that distinguished house which had the 
misfortune to hail him as a relation and connection ; yet 
the fact of this relationship was one which could not be 
got over, and by virtue of her marriage Mrs. Berrington 
undoubtedly and of right possessed the courtesy prefix of 
which she was so absurdly proud, and of which she was 
disposed to make the utmost capital possible. The hard 
and fast rules against the admission of anything, or 
rather anybody, savouring of trade into the intimacy of 
the St. Philip’s community were chiefly of her construc- 
tion, and often and at length—tedious length, as Maud 
was forced to confess to herself—did she descant upon 
the degeneracy of the age, which seemed so rapidly to 
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be seduced by the insinuating powers of gold, even to the 
admitting of persons “ positively reeking of trade,” into the 
society of the great and, through the avenue of marriage, 
into the pages themselves of that great and glorious book, 
the ‘ Peerage.” It was, alas! this pride, the distinguishing 
mark of the lovely maiden’s mother, which prevented the 
admiring and devoted Coleson from proceeding to 
extremities and proposing a matrimonial alliance with 
the object of his adoration. Mr. Coleson was, in fact 
“connected with trade,” and, moreover, there was and 
could be no mistake whatever about that fact; for his 
name, closely allied to a minute article, very largely in 
demand, stared him in the face at every turn. It was, in 
fact, ludicrous as it may appear, a Pill which stood—if a 
pill can be said to stand—between him and the consumma- 
ation of his bliss. ‘‘ Coleson’s Sympathetic Pill,” without 
which, as the advertisements said, ‘‘no family was com- 
plete "—‘‘ Coleson’s Sympathetic Pill”—+this was the 
painful barrier between the Curate of that, alas! Zoo well 
known name and the aristocratic maiden of his love; it 
met you at every turn; it was impossible to avoid the 
pill; it positively forced itself into your notice, and 
possibly down your throat ; you could not take up your 
daily paper without seeing the extraordinary virtues, the 
marvellous cures of this pill confronting you ; it lay in 
wait for you on the backs of magazines ; it dropped upon 
your knees in the train from the pages of the thrilling 
shilling dreadful ; it caught your bewildered and disgusted 
glance in foot-long capitals in the railway stations ; the 
horrible pictures of the condition of frail humanity 
‘Before the Pill, and After,” stared at you with sickening 
iteration from every hoarding and bill-sticker’s station; 
while the portrait of the original discoverer of this 
marvellous panacea was ubiquitous, and, worse than 
all, bore a surprising likeness to the Rev. Charles 
himself. For Coleson was the grandson of that often 
delineated old gentleman in knee breeches, high boots, 
and a pigtail, and was nephew of the present happy 
proprietor of this ‘“‘ boon and a blessing to men.” 

How to reconcile these two incongruous elements— 
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the Honourable Mrs. Berrington and the Pill—was the 
problem poor Mr. Coleson had to solve, and much time 
and much thought did he give to this problem, without in 
the least arriving at its solution. So far as he personally 
was concerned, he cared not one stiver about the Pill, 
though its presence had haunted him from his very 
childhood, and had, in fact, supplied the nickname which 
he bore with him from Harrow to Oxford. Always 
popular, both as a boy and as a man, the Pill had not 
interfered with him in his social relations with his kind, 
and if he had not forgotten its existence—for this, in the 
face of persistent puffing, was, in fact, impossible—he 
had, at any rate, become used to it, as an unpleasant 
enough, it is true, but an unavoidable item in his 
existence. The St. Philip’s set were disposed at first to 
revile Mr. Argle for bringing so near a connection of the 
Pill amongst them ; but, as Mr. Argle said, the remedy 
was in their own hands :'‘‘If they chose to contribute 
more generously to the Curate’s Fund he would be able 
to pick and to choose; the living was a ridiculously 
small one, and he could not and would not give more 
himself; Mr. Coleson was an University man, a clergyman, 
the son of a clergyman, and a gentleman; he was also a 
man of some means, and so far as he, Mr. Argle, was 
concerned, he was thoroughly satisfied with him, and 
considered himself singularly fortunate in meeting with 
so pleasant and satisfactory a coadjutor.” And so St. 
Philip's was forced to swallow Mr. Coleson—pill and 
all. At first there had been a decided disposition on the 
part of the Parkites to turn the cold shoulder upon the 
Curate, but when cautious enquirers—social spies, and 
scouts in fact—returned with quite glowing accounts of 
Pine Cottage and its contents, both animate and inanimate; 
when Major Pilton waxed almost eloquent in descanting 
upon the very ladylike appearance and manners of the 
Curate’s mother, and described the Curate himself as a 
“thundering good fellow, by Jove! a perfect gentleman”; 
and when Mrs. Laver fully endorsed these sentiments, if 
not, perhaps with the same descriptive force, and further 
enlarged upon the “perfect taste of the furniture, my 
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dear, and really most charming manners of the mother,” 
it was felt by all that, the Pill to the contrary notwith- 
standing, St. Philip’s must open its arms and take the 
Curate and his belongings to its bosom in the embrace 
of friendship. And so that great and _ haughty 
Society Dame, Mrs. Berrington, hired the private 
brougham, in which she was wont to make her calls— 
strictly ordering the man, by the way, not to descend 
from the box, for if his coat was a livery one and 
resplendent with buttons, his trousers were those of 
private life, patched, and baggy, and frayed, and not 
conducive to the elegance of the turn-out—Mrs. 
Berrington, we say, went so far as seven-and-sixpence 
for the afternoon and half-a-crown for the man, and called 
upon Mrs. Coleson in state, and, to her infinite surprise, 
did zo¢ succeed in overwhelming that dignified little lady 
with her magnificence and condescension, but found 
herself, on the contrary, after a very few minutes on 
terms of quite a close intimacy with the pleasant little 
dame, and discussing men and things in a confidential 
spirit she certainly had not intended; for Mrs. Coleson 
was one of those sympathetic natures it is impossible not 
to confide in, and she made—and that without the least 
effort on her part—hosts of friends wherever she took up 
her abode. 

After this visit all opposition was, of course, at an end, 
and the Coleson’s received the social password, were 
sealed with the social cachet, and ‘‘ went everywhere.” 

But still the fact of the Pill remained, and though Mrs. 
Berrington might be disposed to ignore its existence in 
the pursuit of social amenities, yet in a matter of so near 
moment to her as the establishment for life of her 
daughter, it was more than probable—nay, it was 
absolutely certain—that she would oppose an_ alliance 
with that ‘“‘ harmless, necessary ” article of commerce with 
all the forces at her command. 

Now, Mrs. Coleson was not at all easy in her mind 
concerning her son, for she had not failed to notice a 
decided change which had lately come over him; his 
cheery remarks, usually the spontaneous outcome of 
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good health and good spirits, were brought out now with 
something of an effort; he seemed to have lost the 
elasticity, as it were, of his life ; and when, in repose, his 
face had a careworn look about it, which dismally affected 
his fond and observant mother. Try as he might to 
appear in his ordinary state of genial zwsouczance, he 
could.not deceive those kind and careful eyes. Something 
was wrong with Charles, and Charles’ mother was so 
anxious about him that she determined to take the first 
opportunity, and to'sift this matter to the bottom. He 
was her only child ; his father had died very suddenly, 
and to his widow’s lasting grief, of heart disease ; and a 
terrible pang wrung Mrs. Coleson’s heart, as the thought 
came into her mind, that Charles might be attacked by 
the same disease, and either not know what was the 
matter with him, or be hesitating to burden his mother 
with his painful secret. The more she thought of it, the 
more firmly convinced became Mrs. Coleson that her 
beloved Charles was suffering from some hidden and fell 
disease. She noted every sign—each slight failure of 
appetite, each look of weariness, each unconscious sigh 
—all were marked, and made up a sum of certainty 
before which the widow quailed, and shrank with the 
most abject fear. 

Charles was, without doubt, seriously ill, and he was 
hiding his malady, trying—dear boy that he was—to 
save his mother the agony of knowing the truth, until 
it could be kept from her no longer. All this 
anxiety and worry was not long in telling upon Mrs. 
Coleson herself; her son did not fail to note the change, 
and a question as to her evident failure of health, from 
Charles, gave her the opportunity she wanted. 

‘You are not looking well, mother,” said her son, one 
afternoon, as he came in, according to his use and wont, 
to partake of the refreshing cup of tea after a long turn 
in the district, and before dressing for dinner, ‘ Either 
this place does not agree with you, or else you are feeling 
the sudden oncome of summer?” and the Curate looked 
at her anxiously. 

“ The truth is, Charles, for it is no use disguising it— 
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I am anxious about you ; you do not know how worn and 
ill you are looking, and you eat almost nothing. What 
is the matter, my child? Do not hesitate to tell me; | 
can bear anything better than this suspense. Your’ poor 
father was taken from me so suddenly. I—I—am 
always so nervous since then, Charley , 

And the poor soul quite broke down, and covered her 
face with her hands, as she waited in fear and trembling 
for her son’s answer. 

To say that Coleson was astonished at this outburst of 
his mother’s, but feebly expresses the state of his mind. 
He was more than astonished—he was horrified. Could 
anyone else have noticed a change in him, which he 
himself only now recognised when it was so plainly put 
before him. Was he posing before the gossips and 
scandal-mongers of St. Philip’s as a “blighted being?” 
Heaven forbid! And had Maud, the glorified and 
beloved Maud, noticed this palpable and abject condition 
of spoonyness to which he was reduced ? 

But here was his dear little mother, crying in her chair, 
and imagining all sorts of calamities, and waiting his 
answer with the terrified air of some guilty and convicted 
prisoner in the dock, awaiting the Judge’s sentence. 

Charles knew his mother’s character thoroughly, and 
one peculiarity of hers was this, that when once she got 
an idea into her head, it was an extremely difficult opera- 
tion to get that idea out again. Charles knew also that 
his mother was always worrying herself~as to the chances 
of his inheriting the fatal malady which had so suddenly 
snatched away his father; and unless he could succeed 
in thoroughly rooting out this suspicion from his mother’s 
mind, he knew well enough that she would silently fret 
and torture herself, and probably end up by becoming 
seriously ill ; for she was a frail little body, and though of 
a mighty and strong spirit, physically she was anything 
but strong. That he had been worried he knew only too 
well, and the cause of his worry he knew also, for 
though it is the fashion to sneer and jeer at the pangs of 
lovers, those pangs are real enough, and do not seldom, 
indeed, provoke to dismal tragedies in whose aspect there 
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is not much of the comical; for jealousy is the fruitful 
parent of such horrid offspring as murder and suicide, and 
there is not much of the nature of a joke in these out- 
comes of lovers’ pangs. It is true there were no such 
terrific elements in Charles Coleson’s condition of mind, 
but he was miserable enough, and an excellent subject for 
feeble wits to jest upon ; for he was very much in love 
indeed, and, so far as he could see, hopelessly. This, then, 
was what he must confess to his mother, unless he was 
willing either to tell some more or less specious lie or to 
leave his mother a prey to her anxious cares on his 
behalf. 

‘‘Well, mother,” he said at last, determined to tell the 
truth, and, in sooth, not displeased at the chance of 
puring out his hopes and fears to so sympathetic a 
confidante, ‘‘it is useless to try and hide anything from 
your sharp eyes; I am worried, but, thank God! you 
need not trouble yourself about my health; it is not 
that.” 

And he hesitated; for it is not an easy matter 
to make these kind of confessions even to the nearest 
and the dearest. 

‘‘What can it be, then, Charles?” said Mrs. Coleson. 
‘Surely you need not mind telling me.” 

‘No, I suppose I need not, mother ; but all the same, 
it is not an easy matter to—well, it is no use beating 
about the bush. The fact is, mother, I’m in love! 
There, the secret’s out at last!” 

And the Curate turned very very red indeed as he 
tried to make his confession in as unconcerned and 
matter-of-course a manner as possible. 

“In dove / you in dove, Charles!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Coleson, as if it were the most astonishing thing in the 
world that her son should discover himself to be in that 
—in his case—anything but blissful condition. 

“Yes, mother,” answered Charles meekly enough, 
looking down upon his mother as he. stood over her 
chair, “Iam afraid I am in that sad condition ; in fact, 
if that be any good, I can assure you that there is no 
manner of doubt about the matter.” 
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“And who—?” was the next not unnatural question 
on Mrs. Coleson’s part, as she looked up into his face. 

“It is Maud Berrington,” said he. 

‘‘Maud Berrington!” said the widow, with more notes 
of exclamation. ‘Why, Charles, we hardly ever see 
her ; you scarcely know her; though she is a charming 
girl, and doubtless as good as she is charming.” 

It is true that Maud, who had a wholesome dread of 
the scandalous tongues of some of her neighbours, had 
from the first rather avoided any approach towards 
friendship with Pine Cottage, and this the more so when 
she began to have more than kindly feelings towards the 
master of that small establishment; and it is also true 
that Charles, as soon as he began to have leanings 
towards the fair Maud, had carefully avoided anything but 
unfrequent and casual mention of her, so afraid was he 
lest his mother should find out his secret; so that there 
there was some ground for Mrs. Coleson’s astonishment, 
at any rate, in this regard. 

“| am afraid, mother, I must plead guilty to a certain 
amount of subterfuge and concealment in this matter,” 
said Charles, with a smile. ‘‘ You are so sharp-sighted, 
I was afraid -you would find me out. The truth is, T have 
seen a great deal of Miss Berrington—in the district, you 
know—and the more I have seen of her the more I have 
liked her, until, 1 am afraid I must confess, I am very 
much in love indeed,” and Mr. Coleson smiled again. 

But Mrs. Coleson was not to be deceived, either by 
her son’s smiles or his easy way of taking it. 

‘Why should all this make you so unhappy, Charles? 
for it is useless to deny it or to attempt to disguise it ; it 
is very plain to me that you are unhappy. You have not 
proposed to her? she has not refused you?” 

‘Oh, no!” said Coleson ; ‘it has scarcely gone so far 
as that; in fact, 1 am not at all sure that Maud knows 
anything at all about it.’ 

‘“Then why should you be so miserable about it? 
There is no one else, is there?” 

“Not that I know of. The fact is, mother—it is very 
absurd—but it is the Pill I am afraid of! Even if I were 
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fortunate enough to secure Miss Berrington’s regard— 
even if she returned my affection—I am afraid she would 
find it a difficult matter to swallow the Pill; and even if 
she did swallow that obnoxious little article, nothing in 
the world would ever induce that honourable individual 
her mother, to go through so disagreeable a performance. 
I declare I never troubled myself about the Pill before - 
in my life; but it does seem hard that so ridiculous a 
barrier should come between me and my happiness, and 
I positively loathe the Pill.” 

‘My dear Charles, I sure your fears exaggerate the 
danger. If your Uncle Frank’s business is a well-known 
one” (here the Curate sighed impatiently), “it has proved 
a remunerative one. He says he will never marry, and 
I am sure he never will, and he has said over and over 
again that you will inherit his fortune——” 

“And the Pill, I suppose,” interrupted the Curate. 
“Tt is idle talking, mother ; Mrs. Berrington is as proud 
as an. empress—a great deal more proud than some 
empresses, I expect ; she is always tirading against trade 
—not in the best of taste when I am present, by the way 
—and she would rather see her daughter in her grave, I 
am sure, than married to a man whose close connection 
with her soul-abhorred trade is proclaimed in every 
paper and on every hoarding.” 

“Well, but, Charles, now do be patient and listen to 
reason. Things are quite different from what they used 
to be in the old times; people are no longer so strait- 
laced. Persons actually in trade are constantly marrying 
into quite the highest families, and I am sure your fears 
are misleading you. Why, your Uncle Frank is received 
everywhere.” 

“Ah! that is because he is so absurdly rich. The 
Pill is thickly gilded.” 

“How ridiculous you are, Charles, when you know 
that your uncle has left it all to you; though I am sure I 
hope the dear man will live for years and years. You are 
quite comfortably off as it is, for your poor father had 
the money when your grandfather died, and his elder 
brother had the—the—ah—Pill. Neither, as you know, 
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did / come into the family with empty hands. Do not 
be cast down by such absurd ideas, Charles. If you have 
reason to believe that Miss Berrington is—is not averse 
to you—and I .am sure any woman would be proud of 
your affection—do not hesitate, but pluck up courage 
and tell her the truth.’ Rely upon it, Mrs. Berrington will 
be only too delighted at such a settlement for her 
daughter, for I hear they are anything but well off.” 

‘None the less am I sure that the Pill will stick in her 
aristocratic gullet,” said Charles. 

‘“Nonsense, Charles,” said his mother, rising. “If 
your grandfather did invent a pill, he was a physician, 
and, what is more, a gentleman of birth and_ breeding. 
And now I must go ‘and dress for dinner, and do you 
think over what I have said, and don’t be downcast ; all 
will be well,” and going up to her son and kissing him 
affectionately, Mrs. Coleson departed to attend to her 
toilet for dinner. 


CHAPTER VV. 
Do.Liy’s Goop RESOLUTIONS. 


Now, although Mr. Lamley was an ‘out and out” 
Radical—and in that capacity was wont, not seldom, to 
hurl opprobrious epithets at our hereditary legislative 
assembly-—yet, at the same time, he, strangely enough, 
dearly loved a lord, and was never so proud and happy 
as when he succeeded in obtaining the glorifying presence 
of one of these exalted ones at his table. It was, indeed, 

fine commentary upon the inconsistency of human 
nature to see this gentleman in the company of a Member 
of the Upper House. That overbearing self-assertion 
which distinguished his behaviour towards his social 
inferiors and equals was conspicuous by its absence in his 
conversations with the members of the aristocracy who 
honoured him with their friendship and acquaintance. 
The loud insistance upon the infallibility of the great 
Mr. Lamley’s opinion, which made him a most obnoxious 
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individual in general society, was succeeded by a suavity 
of demeanour and an agreeable acquiescence in conversa- 
tion when a person entitled to be addressed as “ My 
Lord” appeared upon the scene; the deference with 
which Mr. Lamley received the — possibly — foolish 
remarks of such a man formed a striking contrast to his 
common practice of: factious contradictions, and, indeed, 
provoked a certain sentiment of disgust in the minds of 
those who were not to be dazzled by the splendour of 
titled snobbery or ignorance. Mr. Lamley would—for 
the moment only, it is true—have been speechless with 
indignation had anyone dared—a most unlikely supposi- 
tion—to have hinted that there was anything of the snob 
in his composition; and yet this slavish adulation of 
rank, which was one of the most distinguishing marks of 
his character, had in it the very essence of snobbism, 
and would have procured for Mr. Lamley a very distinct 
parallel in Thackeray’s exhaustive satire upon this failing 
of humanity. 

Joy, therefore, was in the heart of the new inhabitant 
ot The Towers when a morning’s post brought him the 
news that a very exalted personage indeed had at last 
accepted one of his numerous invitations, and proposed to 
make a short visit to The Towers. 

“By Jove, Adolphus and Alicia,” he exclaimed, on 
mastering the contents of the gracious epistle, ‘“ Lord 
Livermoor is coming to stay here!” 

Now Adolphus had been brought up from his earliest 
youth in the most uncompromising of Radical sentiments, 
and this education had succeeded, in his case, in imbuing 
him with thgeprofoundest contempt for all social distinc- 
tions. That which was, for his father, a wordy warfare, 
the outcome of a restless and discontented mind—for 
Mr. Lamley’s position did not in the least approach his 
exaggerated sénse of his own dessert—had become, in 
his son, a firrft principle, a steadfast conviction ; and he, 
therefore, heard the great news with a stolid indifference, 
accentuated only by his dislike to the fuss and turmoil in 
the house with which his father was certain to hail the 
advent of the great man. As for Alicia, she cared for 
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nothing but tennis and both the rough hard-working and 
the more esthetic sides of Ritualism, two seemingly 
incongruous elements, and as his lordship was past the 
grande climacterte, and of far too dignified a position and 
presence to condescend to the violent exertions of the 
lawn and the net, and was, moreover, quite a leading 
light among the Evangelicals, and wont to vary the 
tedium of his lofty position by holding forth at public and 
drawing-room meetings of an extreme and Low Church 
type, as Lord Livermoor was thus the very opposite of 
what she admired and liked, she also received the news 
with a chilling indifference. 

‘“‘T hope he won't deem it necessary to hold a meeting 
here—it would be too dreadful ; just as I am getting the 
Vicar to see the necessity of allowing us more Church 
privileges, too,” she said. 

‘“There’s that tennis-party, also, Allie,” said her 
brother ; ‘‘ you had better put off all those people, or else 
his lordship will harangue the multitude on the sinful 
recklessness of their conduct; he will never be able to 
resist such a chance.” 

‘Look here,” exclaimed Mr. Lamley, ‘I don’t intend 
to have any of this sort of thing; I will have my guest 
treated with civility and—-and distinction. You will be 
worse than a fool, Adolphus, if you do not take such a 
chance. Lord Livermoor is a man of great influence ; 
there is no knowing what he might not do for you ; and 
if he wants to have a drawing-room meeting here, he 
shall have it, by George!” 

“I don’t see what good he can do for me,” said 
Adolphus ; “if he were in the War Office, now % 

“Oh, father,” interrupted the fair Alicia, “you surely 
do not mean it! A drawing-room meeting! with Lord 
Livermoor denouncing the Catholic Church! It is more 
than I could bear. He is a most pronounced Pro- 
testant!” 

“T don’t care what he is: he may be a Parsee ora 
Buddhist for all I care,” said her father, with perfect 
truthfulness. ‘‘One thing I do know, and this I insist 
upon, that you receive him with the respect due to his 
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position, ” and with that Mr. Lamley withdrew to his 
usual morning’s entertainment—to wit, the ballyragging 
of those unfortunate men who received wages from him 
in return for work in the house, the garden, and the 
stable. 

“Tf the governor thinks I am going to kootoo, and 
bow and scrape to Lord Livermoor, he is much mistaken; 
the man’s a rank Tory!” said Augustus to his sister, with 
an accent of extreme disgust on his last sentence. 

“ And if father thinks I am going to have Lord Liver- 
more holding forth in my drawing-room, he is mistaken 
in that too,” chimed in Alicia; from which two sentences 
it may be gathered that, in spite of his violence, Mr. 
Lamley did not always have it all his own way in his 
own house. 

“What are you going to do with yourself to-day, 
Dolly?” asked Miss Lamley, after a short pause, and 
rising from the breakfast-table. 

‘| have told you hundreds of times, Alicia, not to call 
me by that idiotic name,” said her brother. 

“Well, Adolphus, then,” said the fair lady; “though 
you know ‘our fellows,’ as you call them, always call you 
Dolly.” 

The tone of contempt with which Miss Lamley 
enunciated the syllables which go to form the words “ our 
fellows” proclaimed her as a confirmed despiser of the 
gentlemen in question ; and, indeed, the masculine Miss 
Lamley, while, in her dress and the careless nonchalance 
of her attitudes, and even in the lengthy strides of her 
walk, she gave the sincerest form of flattery—in the shape 
of imitation—to the opposite sex, at the same time she 
treated that sex, as a whole, with supreme contempt, and 
only made an exception in favour of one or two emascu- 
lated ecclesiastics, who, in their habits as also in their 
looks, approached perhaps too nearly to the feebler types 
of femininity. 

‘What ave you going to do, then, Adolphus?” she 
asked again. 

“Oh, I am going to lunch with Mrs. Laver, Madame 
Inquisitive, if you must know,” said Adolphus, and a 
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slight access of colour, on his part, accompanied the 
information. 

‘Remember old Mr. Weller’s warning, my brother, 
and ‘ beware of widders,’” said his sister, warningly. 

‘Nonsense, Allie, Mrs. Laver is not a widow.” 

“ She is a grass-widow, then,” returned Alicia, “ quite 
the most dangerous kind of widows ; but you are quite 
old enough to take care of yourself. And now I must go 
to prepare for the arrival of father’s great man, bad luck 
to him,” and with this charitable aspiration Miss Lamley 
departed, leaving her brother to his own sweet devices. 

Well might his brother-officers re-christen Adolphus 
Lamley, and hail him, to his infinite disgust, as ‘‘ Dolly,” 
for the young man was as feminine in his appearance, 
and also in some of his accomplishments, as his sister was 
masculine. Dolly Lamley was quite a ‘beauty man” ; 
his hair, which was of a golden hue, was accurately parted 
in the middle, and waved—naturally, and without the use 
of curling-tongs, as was maliciously reported—over a 
white forehead ; his eyes were blue, and adorned with 
pencilled eyebrows and long eyelashes ; his face was of a 
perfect outline, his mouth small and well-formed, his nose 
straight and cleanly chiselled, while his complexion was 
the most feminine part of the feminine ¢Zout exseméle, for 
it was of the milk-and-roses order, and refused to be 
tanned by any exposure to wind, or rain, or sun. A 
long, drooping moustache, of the same colour with his 
hair, was the only item in his countenance which pro- 
claimed its owner as belonging to the—at present— 
dominating sex. Master Dolly, too, possessed many 
feminine accomplishments—he could sit down at the 
piano and rattle off dance music by the hour, he could 
warble the most soul-moving love ballads in a ravishing 
tenor voice, and in the matters of art needlework, old 
lace, china, and so forth, he was a connoisseur and a 
great authority. At the same time this Admirable 
Crichton was by no means a “duffer” in the more 
manly amusements, and his long, light figure was fre- 
quently to be seen coming “up to the ribbon ” in first- 
rate style at the various regimental sports; while he 
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could, and did, very easily hold his own in the cricket, . 
football, and polo fields. Perhaps, then, it was envy 
which prompted his friends to stigmatise him by the 
feminine cognomen of “ Dolly.” Be that as it may, 
Dolly Lamley, with his many accomplishments, and the 
easy good-nature which placed these accomplishments at 
the service of everyone, was a most popular man where- 
ever he went, and by far the best-liked man in the mess 
of that famous cohort of the jeunesse dorée the King’s 
Own Slashers, or the K.O.S., as they were generally 
called by themselves and by those who had the felicity 
of their acquaintance. 

There was, in truth, some reason in the warning his sister 
had given this glorious Apollo, although not precisely in 
the direction her words pointed to—words not without a 
serious meaning in them, for Miss Lamley had passed 
the last few years in India, and the extreme liberty in the 
more dangerous stages of the amusement called flirting 
which prevails in some parts of that portion of Her 
Majesty’s dominions, and the often sad—and even 
tragical—consequences of this risky occupation of the 
idle had not failed to provoke her anger and her sorrow 
—and she was afraid her brother was beginning to take 
the first steps ina path which could only lead him to 
misery and, perhaps, to disgrace. She might have spared 
her anxious thoughts in this regard, however, for Mrs. 
Laver, though sometimes a foolish, was always an honest 
little soul, and, as Coleson had divined, was quite able to 
take care of herself in spite of her frisky manners. No; 
danger there was for Adolphus Lamley at Rozel, though 
not in the direction to which Alicia’s fears pointed ; and 
of this danger he was ruminating as, an hour or two 
after his sister had left him, he was strolling towards the 
abode of that easy-going and festive little matron, Mrs. 
Laver. The fact is, Master Dolly was forced to own to 
himself that his footsteps had, during the last few weeks, 
very often led him towards the charming, creeper-covered 
little villa in question; and he was, moreover, forced to 
own that ‘he had better pull up, by Jove, before he went 
too far.” Which mystic language of the mind meant, in 
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plain English, that that admirer—and admired—of the 
sex, Mr. Adolphus Lamley of the K.O.S., had been 
seeing a great deal—at Rozel—of a certain fair damsel, 
that he had been paying that fair damsel attentions, and 
that these attentions were received, on the damsel’s part, 
with a naive, pleased acceptance which could not but be 
flattering to the ‘“‘other party.” Heavens! what would 
that most aristocratic of Radicals, Mr. Lamley of The 
Towers, have said, if he could have known the way his 
son had been going on, aided and abetted, it must be 
owned, by the match-making Mrs. Laver? For the 
object of these, his pronounced attentions, was the 
piquante little daughter of no less a person than our 
Mayor, Mr. Reginald Waddell, or, to give him his proper 
style and title, Reginald Waddell, Esq., J.P., auctioneer 
and appraiser, &c., &c. 

Much food for meditation, then, had the ingenuous 
Dolly as he wended his way down the hill. The father 
and mother of the fair object of his regards he had as yet 
only seen at a distance, and he had thus had no oppor- 
tunity of acquainting himself with Mr. Waddell’s gran- 
diloquent graces of diction, and Mrs. Waddell’s occasional 
misuses of the much-abused aspirate ; but oze member of 
the family he 4ad seen and spoken with, and, sooth to 
say, no making the best of things on young Mr. Lamley’s 
part could convert the adorable Mary’s brother into even 
a bearable relative, for his offensive self-assertion in the 
billiard-room at the Crown—the resort of the youth of 
St. Philip’s, and the place where Lamley had met young 
Waddell—and the no less offensive familiarity with 
which that light of ‘the undergraduate world had treated 
the gallant officer, had inspired him with a disgust he 
was at some pains to disguise, and had stamped the 
unconscious Waddell in Mr. Lamley’s opinion as a most 
unmitigated young cad. 

Yes, there was no doubt about it, Master Dolly must 
pull up intime,and put an end to those pleasant afternoons 
in Mrs. Laver’s little drawing-room, an end to the duets 
in which Mary’s soft contralto blended so prettily with 
Dolly’s tenor, an end, too, to those dangerous ¢é¢e-a-téles 
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in the leafy garden at Rozel, which opportunities of love- 
making, or the approaches thereto, the lively mistress of 
the tiny villa had connived at with a quite reprehensible 
complaisance. And yet——it was hard to give it all up. 
Many a time and oft had the fair-haired, tawny-mous- 
tached man of war indulged himself in more or less 
harmless flirtations with garrison young ladies, and he 
shuddered as he now communed seriously with himself— 
not for the first time, be it said—at the ‘‘close shaves” 
some of these innocentamusements of his had brought him 
to. That loud young woman at Southsea, with that bold 
strategist, her mamma! Would he ever forget that fell 
and fatal afternoon upon the pier, when his regiment was 
ordered off, and mamma took the opportunity to sound 
him—without the faintest suspicion of delicacy—as to his 
intentions towards Aurelia? The shifts and evasions he 
had been put to on that dreadful occasion, the final bold 
plunge he had to take when mamma drove him into a 
corner, and the coarse explosion of wrath, ending up 
with a threat of breach of promise, which this bold 
plunge brought down upon his devoted head! Heavens! 
what a ghastly memory! This was, doubtless, the worst 
of his many fiascos, and should have served him as a 
sufficient warning; and yet here he was playing the 
same dangerous game, trifling with the affections of a 
far different damsel from the daughter of the Southsea 
virago, and getting himself entangled in an affair of 
which the outcome could only be either a most unsuitable 
marriage, or explanations, tears, reproaches, and possible 
rows with that eminent auctioneer the young lady’s papa, 
gossip, slander, etc., etc. No; most decidedly no!- This 
should positively be the last time! In justice to Mary, 
sweet, seductive Mary, with her unconscious worship of 
him, Adolphus—and of which worship, rest well assured, 
Adolphus himself was conscious enough—in justice to her 
there must be an end of it. His leave, it is true, was not 
nearly up, and his father and sister would raise a hulla- 
baloo at the idea of his departure, but depart he would, 
and that incontinently; for unless he fled from the 
temptation, that temptation, he knew from old experience, 
22 
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would prove too much for Dolly, and he would soon find 
himself in the toils once more. 

But, alas for the frailty of human resolutions! The 
afternoon sun that day was peering down through the 
leaves in the garden at Rozel and trying his best to 
catch a glimpse of a very pretty scene indeed, for there, 
stretched at his mistress’s tiny feet, in a comfortable, and 
withal a graceful attitude—for Dolly could not help being 
graceful—and looking up into the depths of the kind 
brown eyes, was that determined young man, all his 
good resolutions thrown to the winds, and himself a slave 
to the soft, deep tones of Mary’s voice and the shy 
glances of her pretty eyes. Quite a picture they made— 
she in a voluminous garden chair, and he at his lazy 
length on an Indian rug stretched on the grass; and so 
Mrs. Laver thought as she tripped across the lawn to 
announce the mild refection of afternoon tea. 

“How lazy, awfully lazy, you look, you two,” said 
Mrs. Laver. It had already come to “you two,” 
observe ! 

“Can't help it,” Mrs. Laver, said Dolly, slowly 
raising himself, “too hot for any exertion.” 

‘““Nonsense,” replied his hostess, “you must exert 
yourself, for Maud Berrington, and that nice curate, 
and ever so many others are coming in to tennis, and 
I certainly won't allow you to shirk your duty. Ah! 
here they are,” she exclaimed, as some of her visitors 
appeared at the open French windows of her drawing- 
room, and trooped towards her across the lawn. ‘ Don't 
go, Mary,” she said, as the shy damsel rose and came 
forward to say good-bye, for Mary Waddell was per- 
fectly aware that she was, as it were, on sufferance in 
Society as the protégée of “that odd little woman” 
Mrs. Laver, and she was the last person in the world 
to take an advantage of Mrs. Laver’s penchant for her, 
and to force herself upon the acquaintance of Mrs. 
Laver’s friends at the expense of snubbings and cold- 
shoulderings she would certainly not have put up 
with. So, in spite of Mrs. Laver’s entreaties, Mary 
made her adieux, and, passing the oncoming group of 
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tennis players with a slight and graceful bow, she dis- 
appeared through the window, and was lost to sight in 
the gloom of the drawing-room, though “to memory 
dear ’—alas! ¢oo dear—to one, at any rate, of those she 
left behind, for poor Adolphus was more in love than 
ever, and rapidly approaching a stage in that insidious 
complaint at which he would desperately throw pru- 
dence aside and make the pretty little Mayor’s daughter 
his own, regardless of consequences, though those conse- 
quences should include the rage of his own irate parent 
and the connection with the somewhat vulgar father and 
mother of the divine she, to say naught of that extremely 
offensive individual Sidney Waddell, of St. Blase’s 
College, Oxford. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A NosLe EARL. 


Tue smoking room at that extremely select institution, 
the St. Philip’s Club, was a most comfortable apartment, 
and greatly affected by the fortunate members what time 
the evening papers came in and a pre-prandial cigar could 
be smoked before going home to dress for dinner. Notas 
used to be the case in some much more magnificent ex- 
amples of palatial Clubdom, in a damp basement, or an airy 
garret, was this temple of St. Nicotiana placed, but on 
the ground floor, and in one of the very best and largest 
rooms in the club premises. The long French windows 
gave on to a broad stone balcony, from whence the road- 
stead with its little fleet of yachts could be seen, whose 
arrivals and departures formed an absorbing topic of 
conversation with the nautically disposed ; while the long 
length of the pier afforded a constant supply of gossip to 
those members—and there were very few exceptions— 
who delighted in more or less—principally less, alas !— 
charitable gossip as to the sayings and doings of their 
neighbours. From this vantage point of the club balcony 
could be seen—and duly noted—the many “ accidental ” 
22* 
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rencontres between Captain Slyboots and that silly little 
Mrs. Folley, the dentist’s wife ; while the more harmless 
“little affairs” of the St. Philip’s young men and maidens 
formed a most appetising and never clogging dish of 
gossip to the grizzled, bearded, and moustachioed veterans 
who formed the main body of the club members, and 
who, to tell the truth, vied with the most inveterate of 
tea-table tabbies in their appetite for gossip and slander. 

This fine evening late in May has drawn out a full 
company, and chairs have had to be taken out of the 
smoking room, for the balcony seats are all full. 

‘Going to Lamley’s to-night?” asked Admiral Mod- 
bury, a stout and wheezy gentleman, sufficiently aware of 
the fact that he is the brother of a baronet. 

“T am so,” said Major Pilton, the individual ad- 
dressed. ‘‘ Going to be a big affair, I believe ; first time 
they’ve asked anyone.” 

‘“Who zs Lamley ?” asked another person, addressing 
the company generally. 

‘‘A most portentous swell, I can tell you,” answered 


the Major; “was quite a big man out in India; knows 
all sorts of big folks. I hear he has Lord Livermoor 
staying with him, hence this dinner party.” 

“Liver!” exclaimed Mr. Archer, waking up from a 
doze behind his paper at the magic syllables. “ Liver! 


” 


Dr. Atkinson says 

Here a universal shout of laughter interrupted him, 
and apprised him of the fact that he had made some 
idiotic mistake ; and muttering some remarks, of which 
the word “fools” was the only audible one, he retired 
behind his entrenchments again much discomfited. 

‘Well, I suppose I must go and get into my swallow- 
tails; awful bore!” said the Major, with a deep sigh, 
when the laughter had subsided ; and in this sigh Major 
Pilton was guilty of the rankest hypocrisy, for his jovial 
red face did not belie him, and he loved a good dinner far 
too well to begrudge the trouble of dressing in what he 
was accustomed to call his go-to-meeting togs for it. 

A good dinner the Major expected to get that night; 
and, truly, he was not disappointed, for the viands were 
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of the best, and excellently well cooked, the wines were 
beyond praise, and Jarvis, the butler, assisted by two 
splendid deputy-assistant flunkeys, dispensed both food 
and drink with a pleasing quietness and celerity. The 
Towers was on its mettle; this was the first big dinner 
the establishment had afforded St. Philip’s, and, more- 
over, the festal occasion was graced by the presence of 
that great and good man, the Earl of Livermoor. Behold 
that mighty potentate, the proud possessor of Livermoor 
Castle, Hants., and of half-a-dozen other “ places”; of a 
huge barrack of a town house, occupying the whole of 
one side of a fashionable square, and of a rent-roll com- 
mensurate with all this magnificence. ‘‘Tawdry rags of 
the world, tinsel nothings,” his lordship was wont to 
describe these appendages of rank and wealth, in his 
frequent platform lucubrations, but none the less did he 
take a very substantial interest in all his belongings; there 
was not, indeed, a better man of business to be found 
than Lord Livermoor, it would have taken a remark- 
ably shrewd man to get the better of him; and if the 
truth must be told, in spite of his wordy vapourings 
about the duties of property, there was not a stingier, or 
a worse in every way landlord in the country. Woe 
betide the tenant who was a trifle behind with his rent, 
or who ventured, in the face of bad times, to apply for 
a slight reduction! Small mercy had my lord’s agent 
upon such unfortunate individuals ; if they could not pay 
up to the uttermost farthing, and with the most exact 
punctuality, out they must go, and make room for others, 
though they and their forebears had lived in the home- 
stead, and tilled the acres from generation to generation. 

And yet there is nothing of the stingy skinflint, or the 
miser in Lord Livermoor’s appearance as he sits in the 
place of honour at Mr. Lamley’s table, with Miss Lamley 
on his left hand, and Maud Berrington on his right. 
His broad, coarse face, with its bulbous lips, its pon- 
derous and slightly copper-tinted nose, and sly, shifty, 
grey eyes, contrasts oddly’ with the handsome and 
aristocratic face of Alicia Lamley, and the beautiful 
visage of the lovely Maud; while his heavy stout person, 
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with its unpleasing rotundity of contour, hints at the 
fact that if his lordship waged—in the most public 
manner—a relentless war against the World, and the 
Devil, he indemnified himself by a fond cherishing of 
the Flesh; and it is an absolute fact that the vast 
quantities of various kinds of aliments he contrived to 
stow away, and the liberal potations with which he 
washed down these comestibles, inspired his fair neigh- 
bour Maud—on whom he bestowed the most of his 
attention—with the most intense disgust, and at the 
same time formed a running commentary upon that 
‘thorn in the flesh”—as he called it—the gout; which 
was, with his Christian patience and resignation under 
the affliction, the savoury topic he chose to descant upon. 
In his somewhat slovenly get-up, and with his demure 
words and looks, to which his coarse, red face gave the 
most distinct of lies, he looked a cross between Silenus, 
and the revered Stiggins of hallowed memory; and 
Maud was delighted when Alicia Lamley gave the signal, 
and enabled her to escape from her purgatory. 

‘I was so pleased to see you so interested in Lord 
Livermoor’s conversation, Maud,” said Mrs. Berrington, 
as her daughter came and sat down beside her in the 
drawing room ; “such an excellent man! and so im- 
proving as his discourse must be. Did he remember 
his connection with your poor father ?” 

‘He did not allude to that interesting fact, mother, if, 
indeed, it be a fact,” seid Maud. 

‘“My dear,” said her mother, with much dignity, for 
she was an extremely touchy individual, and being—let 
it be whispered low—of not quite the same, in fact, if 
the truth must be told, very far from the same, rank in life 
as the lamented Honourable John, she was apt to assert 
herself somewhat unnecessarily at times. ‘‘ My dear,” 
she said, then, to her daughter, with some asperity, “I 
trust | may be permitted to know the truth about my 
own family! Your father was connected with Lord 
Livermoor, and that in no distant manner ; and | shall 
take an early opportunity to acquaint him with that 
fact.” 
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‘T do not see that that will do us much good, mother,” 
said Maud with a smile, ‘‘I think—if I may be permitted 
to say so, of such an exalted personage—lI think he is 
the most awful bore it has ever been my misfortune to 
sit next to at a dinner-party.” 

“My dear Maud!” exclaimed her mother, “ how can 
you speak in such a manner of such a person as Lord 
Livermoor, one of the richest peers in England ; and, as 
I said before, so good a man.” And Mrs. Berrington 
was horror-struck, for she was proud of her connection 
with the aristocracy, and was a devout student of that 
British Bible, the Peerage. ‘ 

‘Well, dear mother,” returned her daughter with a 
smile, ‘‘ you need not looked so shocked; I don’t suppose 
Lord Livermoor cares very much about what I think of 
him ; and a bore he certainly is, for he talked about 
nothing but his patience, which I believe taken together 
with water gruel is an excellent remedy for his other sole 
topic—viz., the gout.” 

Here a murmuring of voices, and the opening of the 
drawing-room door heralded the approach of the gentle- 
men, who, to Major Pilton’s, and others’, disgust, had 
lingered but a brief—too brief, he thought—period over 
their wine, and had very quickly followed the ladies. » In 
truth it was somewhat difficult to sustain a conversation 
for long in which Lord Livermoor was to hold the lion’s 
share. The situation bristled with difficulties; in politics 
he took no interest whatever, and such subjects of talk as 
the theatres, novels, sport, and the like must be most 
carefully eschewed, for they savoured too much of the 
world, and were abominations to this unco’ guid man, 
who could only enlarge upon the sayings and doings of 
the recently-defunct May meetings, matters upon which 
the rest of the company were, alas! painfully ignorant. 
Hence the Major and his friends were cut short—doubt- 
less much to their benefit, only they certainly did not 
think so—of their usual quantum of wine, and hustled 
into the expectant circle of dames and damsels in a 
hasty manner which brought down muttered objurgations 
upon their host, and his distinguished guest. 
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‘Stingy with his liquor, I must say,” muttered Major 
Pilton, behind his hand, to Mr. Archer as they stood in 
the doorway, “I didn’t get half a skinful ; horrid mean 
I call it! What's the use of asking a fellow to a grand 
turn-out, and then treating him like that? Shouldn't 
have thought it of Lamley.” 

‘To tell you the truth, Major,” returned Mr. Archer, 
in the same subdued tone, ‘I, too, am rather dis- 
appointed. The unfortunate state of my liver precludes 
me from partaking of sherry and champagne, and I had 
been looking forward to a glass or two of that excellent 
light port. I wonder where Lamley gets it? I confess 
I am somewhat disappointed ; what on earth made him 
in such a hurry?” 

‘‘Oh, I suppose the conversation was too worldly for 
his Lordship; he’s a leading light—Exeter Hall, ‘deeply 
interesting’ meeting, and that kind of thing, don’t you 
know” said the incensed Major, *‘didn’t you see how he 
scowled when I asked young Lamley if he had seen 
Toole in the ‘Upper Crust’ at the St. Philip’s Theatre 
last week? I had to pull up short, I can tell you; and 
young |.amley trod on my corn, nearly made me swear, 
which would have been too awful; the young beggar 
was bursting with laughter.” 

*‘ So far as I am concerned, Major, I prefer a man to 
stick to his profession ; let a lord be a lord, and leave 
parsoning to the parsons” ; and with this sage summing 
up of the case Mr. Archer moved towards a group of 
ladies, and broke up the conference. 

Mrs. Berrington was not long in finding an opportunity 
of disburdening her mind to Lord Livermoor of the 
interesting fact of the connection between the two noble 
Houses of Wrenford and Livermoor. 

‘‘T think, Lord Livermoor,” she said, when, after 
various crafty manceuvrings, she had inveigled him into 
a téte-d-téte, “| think that you and I must be connected.” 
Lord Livermoor stared at her with the utmost astonish- 
ment depicted upon his face; and this not without 
reason, for, so far as he remembered, he had never seen the 
lady before in his life, and he did not even know her name. 
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“ Of course, you are astonished,” said Mrs. Berrington 
with an engaging smile, ‘ we have not been introduced ; 
J am Mrs. Berrington, my husband was Lord Wren- 
ford’s brother, and the Livermoors and Wrenfords, you 
know Mg 

“Of course, of course,” said Lord Livermoor, taking 
the widow’s plump little white hand into his own large, 
but shapely, paw, “I am delighted to find a relative thus 
unexpectedly ; I know Lord Wrenford very well, he is a 
cousin, in fact. Alas! I fear they are a worldly-minded 
race; one of the brothers made a sad end; drink and 
gaming, dear madam, drink and gaming ; how many of 
our young men are ruined by these insidious allure- 
ments!” As the brother in question was the individual 
of whom Mrs. Berrington was the relict, she did not 
care to pursue the subject, and was, indeed, infinitely 
relieved when Lord Livermoor, dismissing the lamented 
one with a sigh, opened upon another tack. “ Berring- 
ton?” he exclaimed in a livelier tone, “‘Of course! how 
odd that it should not have struck me! then that 
charming young lady I sat next to at dinner is your 
daughter? Yes? I shall be delighted to claim cousin- 
ship with my fair entertainer. Her conversation in- 
terested me much.” Inasmuch as the conversation was 
a monologue on his part, with a few interjections, and 
assents on Maud’s part, his lordship was paying himself 
a compliment, in his last remark, rather than the young 
lady alluded to. ‘So delightful, my dear Mrs. Ber- 
rington,” he went on, “to converse with a young lady 
who is not a slave to the pernicious race after so-called 
pleasure, so common as, alas! to be almost general in 
our rank of life now-a-days.” 

“1 trust, Lord Livermoor,” said the bepraised young 
lady’s mother, with an air of conscious modest desert, “ I 
trust my dear Maud has been brought up in a proper 
regard for the more serious issues of life.” 

‘‘Madam, I am convinced of it, I am convinced of it; 
such a pleasing attention to serious discourse in one so 
young | have seldom met with.” Here Mrs. Berrington 
coloured slightly, as she remembered her daughter’s dis- 
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paraging remarks. ‘‘ I shall—ah—do myself the pleasure, 
if you will permit me, of renewing so pleasant an acquain- 
tance; I think you said you resided in St. Philip’s-on- 
the-Sea?” Mrs. Berrington well knew she had made 
no such remark, but the proposition coming from such 
a quarter could not but charm her, and she hastened to 
inform his lordship that she did, indeed, live in St. 
Philip’s Park, and would esteem it a privilege to receive 
him at her house. 

“Tis but a small place, Lord Livermoor,” she ex- 
plained, “‘but we poor widows, you know, must make 
the best of our change of circumstances.” This was of 
the nature of an equivocation, for Mrs. Berrington was 
infinitely better off as the widow than she had been as 
the wife of that drunken, dissipated bully, the Honourable 
John. 

As Mrs. Berrington drove home with her daughter in 
all the magnificence of the hired brcugham, and as she— 
in solitude, for the establishment did not boast a lady’s 
maid—brushed her still luxuriant locks, and gazed upon 
her still pretty, if no longer youthful, features before 
retiring to rest that night, all kinds of strange thoughts 
came into her mind. Lord Livermoor had certainly 
been vastly civil, his way of pressing her hand was 
almost affectionate, and he had accompanied her and 
Maud to their carriage on their departure ; he had been 
most particular in noting the name of their house, and 
had reiterated his promise to call. Now what did all 
this portend? for, pregnant fact! Lord Livermoor was a 
widower ; his wife—killed, as the unregenerate said, by 
a reversal of the Caudle process, since it was the 
husband in this case who was said to have indulged in 
long and exhausting lectures—his wife had retired from 
the scene nearly two years ago, and who could tell? he 
might be tired at length of his forlorn condition ; he was 
in his sixtieth year, as certified by ‘‘ Debrett’s Peerage,” 
and there were more unlikely things than that he should 
choose some person, of a suitable age, not overburdened 
with encumbrances to share his solitary lot; and he was 
enormously rick. Truly in his case might it be said that 
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“money was no object,” and——. In short, Mrs. 
Berrington saw no reason why Lord Livermoor’s sudden 
interest in her, and evident intention of following up her 
acquaintance, should not end in the translation of that 
honourable lady from her tiny villa in St. Philip’s Park, 
to the exalted regions of Livermoor Castle, and the rest 
of it. The wish perhaps was father to the thought ; 
and the wish’s progeny developed in a most amazing 
manner, and grew up ina very short space of time to a 
certainty. He must have meant something! Why had 
he pressed her hand? Why had he sat beside her 
almost all the evening? Why had he taken such an 
interest in the “incumbrance,” the only incumbrance, 
Maud? And wasn’t he coming to see her? And so on, 
and so on; far into the night did the comely widow 
exercise her mind in these weighty whys and wherefores, 
until she was tolerably certain that something was going 
to happen, and that that something would remove her 
far away from the sordid and pinched anxieties of narrow 
means, and the shabby-genteel; and so she sunk to sleep 
and dreamed gorgeous dreams of crowds of bepowdered 
and silkstockinged menials, of ‘‘marble halls,” of splendid 
and comfortable equipages, and of all the other agreeable 
incidents of rank and riches. 


CHAPTER VII. 
In THE BuTLER’s PANTRY. 


Ir Lord Livermoor, inflated by the adulation of obsequi- 
ous clerics and puffed up by the rapturous applause his 
sonorous and not too original periods evoked at religious 
and philanthropical meetings, imagined himself to be a 
good and a great man, his lordship’s ‘“ gentleman,” 
Mr. Perkins, was fully convinced that he was a 
greater-—strictly, be it said, in his ‘‘speer,” as he 
called it; and this excellent opinion of himself found a 
satisfying bolstering up in the reception he met 
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with in the Housekeeper’s Room, or, as the irrev- 
erent underlings named it, Pug’s Parlour, at The 
Towers. The solemn bearing which distinguished 
him from the ruck of light-hearted domestics was an 
excellent copy of that great model, his master, while the 
decorous black habiliments in which he imbued his spare 
frame, and the sanctified cast of his austere features, to- 
gether with the large and limp cravat which encircled his 
throat, gave him the look of one of those old-fashioned 
Dissenting ministers who have eschewed the mimicry of 
their younger brethren, and scorned to imitate the 
much-abused Establishment in the matters of Roman- 
shaped collars and correctly-cut clerical coats. If, how- 
ever, Mr. Perkins was, in public, a monument of asceti- 
cism and a great contrast to his fellow-servants—who 
seem to make a point of eating and drinking as much as 
they can, to the constant derangement of their digestive 
apparatus—in private he was pleased occasionally to 
unbend, and. was, as Jarvis, Mr. Lamley’s butler, soon 
found out, not indisposed to refresh himself after the 
labours of the day with a cheering glass, which he was 
wont to season—-after the manner of his model—with 
edifying discourse as to the vanities of things mundane 
and the brevity and uncertainty of life. 

“Ah! Mr. Jarvis,” said he, one evening some days 
after the Lamley dinner party, and as he and that gentle- 
man—the coffee having gone up—were partaking of 
liquid refreshment in the butler’s sanctum—‘“ Ah! Mr. 
Jarvis, we are here to-day and gone to-morrer, as the 
poet says.” 7 

“Why, you ain’t a-going to go and leave us, are you, 
Mr. Perkins?” said Jarvis. ‘1 ’oped as you'd putt in a 
day or two more at The Towers.” 

‘“‘T was alludin’ to the uncertainty of life, Mr. Jarvis,” 
said the solemn functionary, with a sigh. 

‘Bless your ’eart! Mr. Perkins, you'll last out a many 
of us yet, don’t you fear ; it’s the thin uns as wears the 
longest, and the fat ’uns as is took off sudden,” and Mr. 
Jarvis echoed his friend’s sigh, for he was of a large order 
of architecture, and a martyr to gout. 
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“That’s just it, as you observe ; it zs the fat ones as is 
called in a moment, and it’s partly that as makes me 
nervous.» 

“Well, I am sure you ain't got no call to be nervous, 
then, for you’re as thin as a rat, if you'll excuge me for 
making so bold.” 

“No, it ain’t that,’ said Perkins. ‘ Thank a Merciful, 
I enjoys good health myself, so far; it is his lordship as 
I am afeard on.” 

“ Lor’! as’ealthy a looking man as ever I set eyes on, 
and ‘earty! Why, it does anyone good to see the way 
he enjoys hisself at table; he’s a credit to any kitchen 
and cellar.” 

“So he is, dear man! so he is, and them as labours 
in the vineyard with their ’eads and brains requires to be 
kept up; and labour he does, always a-writing and 
a-speaking. No, I ain't afraid of his appetite ; but— 
mind yer, Jarvis, I’m speaking to you private and con- 
fidential, for I can’t keep it to myself no longer ;” and 
here he paused, while Jarvis leaned towards him and 
waited his confidence with open-mouthed curiosity. 
“Jarvis,” said Perkins at last, and after moistening his 
lips with a pull at his brandy and water—“ Jarvis, there’s 
a somethink as is on his lordship’s mind, and I don’t 
mind telling you as I can’t make it out nohow.” 

‘You don’t mean it!” exclaimed Jarvis. 

“Yes, Mr. Jarvis, I do mean it. For all the years as 
I've a-waited on his lordship, I never see him like this 
afore.” 

‘So far as I’m concerned, I ain’t marked any differ- 
ence in him,” said Jarvis, as Perkins paused again and 
seemed to expect some reply. 

‘“No, I don’t suppose you ’ave—it ain’t to be expected 
as you should ; but mark me, Jarvis, there’s a somethink 
as is going to happen. It’s my belief as the end ain't 
very far off.” 

‘Lor’! you do surprise me, Mr. Perkins. Whatever 
makes you think that?” asked Jarvis. 

‘Well, I'll tell yer,” said Mr. Perkins, drawing his chair 
closer to his friend. ‘ You know as I sleep in that 
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little room next to my lordship’s bedroom? Well, if 
you'll believe me—it almost makes my’air stand on end, it 
does-—but his lordship have took to going on anyhow 
when as he’s by himself. The walls ain’t over thick, and 
I can ’ear almost everything as goes on in his room; 
and I ’ear him, both at night when he goes to bed and 
in the morning when he gets up, a-stomping about the 
room, up and down, up and down, by the hour together, 
and all the time a-laughing and a-chuckling to hisself 
as if he was like to bust hisself. I’m blest—that | 
should make use of such expressions!—if he wasn’t 
a-singing this morning, not an ’ymn, mind yer, but a 
song—I raly believe,” and here his voice sank to a 
whisper—“ I raly believe a comzc song, somethink about 
a garden and a young party called Maud! I declare to 
you, Jarvis, you might ‘ave knocked me down with a 
feather, as the sayin’ is.” 

‘“Well, you do surprise me!” exclaimed Jarvis. 
“Whatever do it mean?” 

“Ah! that’s it. What do it mean, as you say?” 
said Perkins, with a lugubrious shake of his head. “ I'll 
tell you what it means—it means madness, that’s what 
it means, Mr. Jarvis. His lordship is a-going hoff ‘is 
chump, and after all these years | shall be turned out 
in my hold age to a cold and unfeelin’ world.” And the 
dismal thought, together with the maudlin frame of 
mind induced by his potations—for the two friends had 
not failed to fill up their glasses during this trying dis- 
course—brought tears into his eyes. 

‘Oh, come now, Perkins! it ain't so bad as all that 
comes to,” said Jarvis, consolingly. 

‘Ah! you don’t know ’im as I do,” said the afflicted 
one, taking out a large pocket handkerchief and mop- 
ping his eyes. ‘‘When a gentleman—leastways a 
nobleman, as has always been a shinin’ and a_ burnin’ 
light—takes to singin’ of comic songs, and a-prancing 
about ‘is room, and a-laughin’ and crowin’ for all the 
world like a new-born baby, it means Mad’us—it means 
’sylums, or at least a stroke as is comin’ on, that’s what 
it means, Mr. Jarvis. And another thing—never was a 
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gentleman so heasy with ‘is clothes as the hearl ; why, if 
it wasn’t for me, he’d a-gone about quite disreputable. 
The trouble as I’ve a-had with him nobody wouldn't 
believe. He don’t care—leastways he didn’t—no more 
nor ahinfant. ‘The outside of the platter, Perkins !— 
the outside of the platter,’ he’d say; hover and hover 
again he’d say it, in ‘is solemn way of speakin’, as I ran 
after him to brush his clothes or ’is hat. But now, bless 
yer ‘eart! nothin’ ain’t good enough for ’im; he’s as 
petickler as a young miss as is just a-comin’ hout—] 
can't seem to satisfy him nohow. This very evening as 
ever is, sich a bother as I ’ad with ’is necktie you 
wouldn’t believe—but there’s his bell! Now, mind yer, 
Jarvis, not a word of this to anyone, eh? It’s been a 
comfort to me to hease my mind, and I rely upon 
you.” 

‘Not a word—honour bright !—not a word!” exclaimed 
Mr, Jarvis, as my lord’s gentleman paused with his hand 
upon the door-handle before going to obey his master’s 
call, and to assist that nobleman in the operation of 
retiring to rest. 

Mr. Perkins might have spared himself both his 
tears and the exercisings of his. mind which caused 
those maudlin effusions, for his noble master was in no 
manner of danger either of becoming an “inmate” or of 
an apoplectic stroke. He was in love. And as—so 
they say—there is no fool like an old fool, he indulged 
himself in the—as he imagined—strict privacy of his 
chamber with the ebullitions and vagaries noted, and 
probably greatly exaggerated by his astonished serving- 
man. 

Poor Mrs. Berrington was doomed to disappointment, 
her castles in the air were all to dissolve in ruins, and 
the “suitable in every way” match she was beginning 
to set her heart upon was not to come off; for it 
was the many charms and graces of her daughter Maud 
which had taken the fancy of the great man, and had 
determined him on putting an end to his widowed 
condition and raising his lovely connection to the exalted 
sphere she was so calculated to adorn. Nor had he any 
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qualms or fears as to bringing his plans to a successful 
issue ; for he had very soon discovered the poverty of 
the land at Woodville, and it never entered into his mind 
that Maud could be so distinctly blind to her own and 
her mother’s interests as to refuse the truly brilliant 
future he had it in his power to offer her. Such mar- 
riages as the one he proposed for himself and Maud 
were common enough. It was, to his mind, a most 
equitable bargain: on his side rank, wealth, an exalted 
position among the great ones of the land, and on her 
side the pleasing commodities of graceful youth and a 
quite exceptional loveliness. He had not failed to make 
good his promise to call at Mrs. Berrington’s house, and, 
indeed, not a day had passed since he had made that 
promise which had not seen his portly frame ensconced 
in an arm-chair in the drawing-room of that establish- 
ment, or strolling about the little out-of-doors demesne 
with either the fair maid or her mother, or both of the 
ladies, as his companions. 

So frequent and so prolonged were these visitations of 
his, that Mrs. Berrington’s hopes were raised to fever 
heat and rapidly becoming certainties ; while poor Maud, 
who was not so blinded by false expectations as her 
mother, and who could not fail to perceive the very 
marked attentions of Lord Livermoor as displayed 
towards herself, poor Maud was in a very uneasy frame 
of mind indeed. The course of true love, as exampled 
in the case of herself and Mr. Coleson, was certainly not 
going to run too smoothly ; for, added to the difficulties 
which the too prominent Pill was sure to evoke, was this 
new element of discord, in the coarse face and exuberant 
person of the sanctimonious peer. 

Heavens! how she hated that much-beflattered and 
féted person! How she loathed the lengthy jobations 
which he inflicted upon the youthful object of his adora- 
tion! and how she dreaded, with a fearful dread, the 
various signs which he permitted to escape him, and 
which demonstrated only too clearly to her this sudden 
devotion of his! Her mother, too! If there was one 
topic upon which that lady descanted with more frequency 
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and at more length than at any other, it was her desire, 
her plans and hopes for seeing her only child suitably 
settled in life. Amd such a chance as this! (for Maud 
knew nothing of her mother’s own hopes and aspirations 
as regards the noble lord, and regarded the complacency 
with which Mrs. Berrington received his visits as 
encouragements to him to come up to the point and declare 
himself to her, Maud). 

Mrs. Berrington, then, would not fail to see the extra- 
ordinary advantages of such a marriage for her dower- 
less daughter, and, though she could not make that 
daughter accept the elderly and most distasteful peer, 
yet she could, and most certainly would, do her very best 
to bring about such a desirable consummation, and this 
“doing her best” meant stormy and troublous times at 
Woodville, as Maud knew only too well. 

Again, Lord Livermoor’s attentions were marked—so 
marked that it was impossible they could fail of attract- 
ing the attention of prying and inquisitive neighbours. It 
was difficult to keep anything to oneself in the Park, and 
such an affair as this would not fail of provoking an 
amount of gossip Maud shuddered to contemplate. 
Indeed, already one or two of her more intimate friends 
had, by “‘ nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles,” led her 
to understand that they were not to be kept in the 
dark, but were perfectly alive to the drawing-room 
comedy which was being played in the abode of the Hon- 
ourable Mrs. Berrington. And if everyone was talking, 
as they very soon would be talking, about this—to her 
—miserable and unhappy imbroglio, one thing was 
perfectly certain, and that was that the story would reach 
her beloved curate’s ears, and effectually put a stop to 
those pleasing advances towards an understanding which, 
encouraged by his mother, he was beginning to 
make. 

“ Horrid man!” thought Maud, as, some days after 
she had first met Lord Livermoor, she sat in the shade 
of the huge copper beech which formed the glory of the 
Woodville lawn; the afternoon sun was hot, and the 
novel she was trying to read was not interesting enough 
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to take off her attention from the troubles which were just 
then occupying her mind—‘“ Horrid man! why should he 
single out me, of all persons, for his detestable attentions ? 
I suppose he thinks no one can resist the joy of being 
called ‘my lady.’ I am certain he means to propose—] 
almost wish he would, so that I could put an end to 
all this dreadful talking—but he has only known me a 
week, and he will think it necessary to let more time pass 
before he . . . pah! it is too horrible! And all 
this time people will be talking, and Charles will hear 
of it,and . . .” But here the thread of her thoughts 
was rudely broken by the appearance of the “horrid 
man ” himself, whose burly figure and coarse face showed 
in the setting of the French window which gave upon 
the garden, and was followed by the serving-maid, whose 
awe at having to announce the “hearl” was not deep 
enough to prevent a sympathising grin at the evident-— 
to the inmates of the Woodville kitchen—object of his 
frequent and prolonged visitations. 

‘‘T am charmed to find you at home, my dear Miss 
Berrington. The maid told me that your estimable 
mother was out, but that you were in the garden, and | 
ventured to come in and see you for a few moments. 
You make—pardon me for saying so—a beautiful picture, 
with the green sward and that lovely tree for a setting,” 
said Lord Livermoor gallantly, as he advanced with his 
hat raised, and stood beside the fair Maud. Lord Liver- 
moor was not one of those fortunate individuals whose 
appearance proclaims them to be cool as the proverbial 
cucumber, even in the hottest of weather. The purple 
hue of his visage, and the drops of perspiration which 
were too evidently coursing down his forehead, together 
with the unpleasant clamminess of the hand in which he 
persisted in retaining Maud’s cool fingers, accentuated 
the disgust his presence always provoked in her, and 
she anathematised the officious maid for doing what that 
damsel regarded as a signal kindness under the circum- 
stances of the case as they appeared to her. 

‘I am sorry my mother is not at home, and I cannot 
tell when she will return,” said Maud, thinking, vainly, «, 
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that this information would tend to shorten the unpleasant 
téte-a-téte. 

The effect of her words, however, was quite contrary 
to her wishes and expectations. The prospects of a long 
and uninterrupted interview with the young lady he 
proposed to exalt to the high dignity of the Countess of 
Livermoor were balm to his lordship, and he seated him- 
self comfortably in a large wicker chair, with the evident 
intention of staying in such a comfortable position, and 
in such charming society, for an indefinite period. 

Short as his acquaintance with the Berringtons was, 
Lord Livermoor was determined, if not absolutely to go 
so far as to propose to Maud, at any rate so to pave the 
way as to render his intentions towards that young lady 
unmistakable, so that at no very distant date he should 
be able to return to the charge, and make assurance 
doubly sure by declaring himself in proper form. He 
had already stayed longer, much longer—led by his 
sudden infatuation—at The Towers than he had intended, 
and in a day or two he must return to London; such a 
chance, then, as this was not to be let slip by, and he 
opened his batteries at once. 

“T have thought, my dear Maud,” said he—and here 
the young lady addressed with such familiarity started. 
“Surely,” he said, interrupting himself as he marked the 
start, ‘1 may claim the privilege of our relationship, and 
address my lovely cousin by her Christian name? ” 

As Maud could not, without rudeness, refuse so simple 
a request to a man of Lord Livermoor’s age, she simply 
nodded, and with a slight access of colour, for—horrible 
thought! she imagined he was going to propose there 
and then, and though she had just been wishing for this 
very thing, its imminence frightened her for the moment; 
colouring slightly, then, she bent her head, and listened 
to Lord Livermoor as he went on with his sentence. 

‘T have thought,” he said, ‘‘that one so calculated by 
personal charm, and—ah!—mental qualifications to adorn 
a wider sphere, as, my dear young lady, I plainly perceive 
youtobe . ¢ . .”—andhere Lord Livermoor pulled 
himself out of the wordy bog in which he was in danger 
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of becoming involved, and with an embarassed cough, 
“Ahem”! said he, ‘in short, my dear Maud, it has 
occurred to me that so charming a person as yourself is— 
ah !—lost in the petty society of so small a place as this is ; 
I should like to see you, and your amiable mother, in—ah! 
—the position to which your rank, and your—ah!— 
charming characteristics entitle you.” And here, the 
stream of his eloquence having run dry, his lordship 
stopped short, and stared at Maud, expecting a reply to 
this somewhat fulsome exordium. 

‘“‘T am very well contented to stay where I am, Lord 
Livermoor,” replied Maud, regaining her confidence, and 
not at all pleased with the broad flattery of her com- 
panion, ‘and I am afraid you overrate my mental 
qualifications.” 

“Not at all! Not at all!” said his lordship, with con- 
viction, ‘‘ that were impossible. But your mother now; 
Mrs. Berrington has done me the honour to confide in me 
her dislike to her surroundings, and has frequently told 
me of her wish that she, and you, should take your 
position in society.” Now this was strictly true, and was 
one of the ways in which that astute lady sought—in 
vulgar parlance—to egg on her supposed admirer ; and, 
moreover, in this wish of hers Lord Livermoor saw an 
opportunity for furthering his suit, which he presently 
expatiated on. 

“T am sorry that my mother has complained to you 
Lord Livermoor,” said Maud, with some appearance of 
vexation, ‘“‘there was no need for her to afflict you with 
our domestic affairs.” 

‘“‘T assure you—ah—Maud,” returned the earl, “1 take 
a very keen interest in all that concerns you, and interest 
which . . . but I will not at present enlarge upon 
that . . . you see I take the liberty of a relative, I 
am proud and pleased to do so.” 

“Tt is very kind of you, Lord Livermoor,” said Maud, 
as he stopped, and seemed to expect her to say some- 
thing. 

‘“‘T have been thinking; it has occurregl to me,” Lord 
Livermoor went on, and he seemed to find a difficulty in 
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coming to his point, “‘ I have thought that, perhaps, Mrs. 
Berrington, and your charming self, would deign to 
brighten the life of a solitary, and—ah!—honour me with 
your presence at Livermoor Castle. I am, alas! as you 
doubtless know, a widower; it is now nearly two years 
since Providence deprived me of my dear wife, and—ah! 
—it would be a charity on your part if you would charm 
me witha visit. In a fortnight’s time I expect your rela- 
tives, the Wrenfords ; it would be pleasant if you could 
be with us then; quite a family party!” And his lord- 
ship smiled insinuatingly, as he anxiously waited for a 
reply. 

Me Will you walk into my parlour? said the spider to the 
fly,” thought Maud, as she heard Lord Livermoor unfold 
his plan, and saw only too plainly the painful position she 
would be placed in were her mother to agree to the Earl’s 
proposition. 

“Tt rests with my mother, Lord Livermoor,” she said 
at last, “it is very kind of you, I am sure; | 
ah! here zs mother!” she cried, with infinite relief, as 
Mrs. Berrington appeared at the window and put an end 
to the embarassing ¢éte-d-tzte. 

It is needless to say that Mrs. Berrington hailed with 
keen joy and effusive gratitude Lord Livermoor’s invita- 
tion, and it is, perhaps, equally needless to say that Maud 
determined to do all that lay within her power to avoid 
the discomfort of having to live under her would-be 
lover's roof. 


(To be continued.) 


GEORGE LAMBERT. 





Some Aspects of the Chinaman. 


ALTHOUGH a lengthy review of the system of govern- 
ment in China would be out of place here, a slight sketch 
of it may serve as a key to some of the characteristics of 
the people at large. The government is one of paternal 
despotism, the Emperor being responsible for the welfare 
and virtuous up-bringing of his people, as a father is for 
those of his children. His people in return owe him the 
duties of filial piety. The present boy Emperor, like his 
ancestors before him, never leaves his palace except on 
state occasions ; he spends his life within the Forbidden 
City, in a continuous round of ceremonial observances 
marked out for him by the Board of Rites. To this 
solitary and pathetic figure the people pay their 
obedience in the persons of the viceroys, governors, and 
subordinate mandarins, whom, in his wisdom and bene- 
volence, the Emperor delegates to rule over them. 

Such is the theory, and were the appointments to the 
Civil Service carried out honestly the system would not 
work so badly in practice. The service of the Empire 
is recruited by open competition, the oldest system of 
competitive examination in the world. One of the most 
curious sights of Canton is the collection of solitary cells 
in which the students are examined on these occasions. 
Each competitor has a cell to himself, and those whose 
essays display the greatest depth of learning as regards 
the Four Books and Five Classics, the Chinese sacred 
philosophic writings, are declared the successful can- 
didates. There is no limit as to age, and any candidate 
may go up as often as he pleases. Some do indeed 
continue to compete till well on into grey-haired 
old age. 


If the Civil Service were really recruited from the 
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most distinguished among these cultivated and learned 
gentlemen, the Imperial Government would have the 
cream of the nation’s talent at its disposal. In practice, 
however, the best of the successful candidates are not 
offered the best appointments, and some offices are sold 
without being offered for competition at all. When the 
viceroys, governors, and subordinate administrators are 
appointed, they find salaries suitable to their position, 
and ranging from £9000 to £300 a year, allotted to 
their respective posts. In practice, however, the salaries 
are always in arrear. Thus the officials are thrown upon 
the expedient of squeezing the people whom they govern. 
The fact that appointments in China are held for three 
years only, gives a further impetus to this iniquitous 
system. An official has not only to lay by a nest egg 
for himself within his term of office, but has also to pay 
substantial bribes to the official immediately above him, 
to induce him to use his influence with a view to the 
retiring official obtaining a new appointment later on. 
Thus each official bribes the one above him, till the 
poison of corruption permeates even to Pekin itself. 
The wretched people bear the burden of these graduated 
exactions. 

In a system so corrupt, the ‘administration of justice 
is, of course, tainted at its source. A suitor will not 
obtain even a hearing of his cause until every official of 
the Yamen, from the mandarin to the doorkeeper, has been 
adequately feed. That the Chinese justice is cruel as well 
as corrupt is only too well known. It is true that the 
Chinaman is obtuse-nerved, his temperament phlegmatic, 
his body not very sensitive to physical pain. Yet the 
sights in a Canton prison are sufficiently shocking, while 
the hideous instruments of torture on the walls leave no 
doubt as to the brutality of the system in force. To the 
worst of the Canton prisons the more self-respecting 
guides will not take an English visitor. 

There being, then, in China no class corresponding to 
our hereditary nobility or gentry, and the administration 
being recruited entirely from the /tteratz, we see that 
there is little scope for the energies of the nation as a 
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whole, except in the direction of satisfying the mate- 
rial needs of life ; hence the great bent towards agricul- 
tural and commercial enterprise which is one of the 
leading characteristics of the Chinese. For soldiering 
the nation, as a whole, cares little; yet, from certain 
provinces men are drawn who, properly drilled and well 
led, make fine soldiers. Gordon said that they formed 
some of the best fighting stuff in the world. In the late 
war with Japan some of the so-called “soldiers” were 
not soldiers at all, but poor coolies picked up anywhere, 
shoved into a uniform, and ordered to the front. 

Similarly with the navy: from some of the provinces 
on the coast fine sailors are obtained. They fought with 
great gallantry in more than one engagement in the 
recent Chino-Japanese war, and China has produced 
able naval commanders. It is the hopeless Chinese 
arrogance and conservatism which alone prevent her 
from becoming a military and naval power to be reckoned 
with. She acquires at vast expense modern men-of-war, 
and the services of a distinguished British naval 
officer as admiral; but the sailors dislike such new- 
fangled machinery, and the mandarin officers obey un- 
willingly the orders of a Yeng-Kwok-Kwaz (English 
devil). So the distinguished naval officer resigns the 
service in disgust, and the costly ships rust and rot in 
harbour. 

Meanwhile the vast body of the nation pursues its 
peaceful avocations. The poor peasant sows his rice or 
tends his garden, amid unsavoury surroundings and 
unsavoury smells, but with untiring assiduity. The 
sleek, well-to-do shopkeepers and merchants sit in their 
cool shops and counting-houses, transacting business and 
counting gains and losses. Be it remarked that Chinese 
merchants are well thought of by English men of 
business ; for, though slow to strike a bargain, when 
they do so they keep it. Their word is as good as their 
bond. The same cannot always be said of the Japanese. 
The great desire of the middle and lower classes is 
to avoid the exactions of the officials and to keep 
out of the courts; given those two conditions, they 
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desire little else. The ancient philosophy which 
has been handed down from father to son for hundreds 
of generations has trained them in obedience to the 
law. All they ask of the law is to leave them to earn 
their livelihood in peace. The patriarchal system that 
teaches obedience to the distant Emperor at Pekin 
obtains in full force in the domestic life of the 
Chinese. Men marry early; for every Chinaman 
of respectable status desires to have a son who 
may duly perform the rites and funeral observances 
at his tomb, and give his soul rest. It is the same 
idea as that which obtains among the Hindoos. A son 
is desired, in the words of the Hindoo doctor, “with a 
view to the funeral cake, the water, and the solemn 
sacrifice.” The married sons live, as ‘often as not, 
beneath the paternal roof, and filial piety prevents any- 
thing but the strictest obedience and deference being 
paid to the patriarch who rules the household. This 
system of early marriage and peaceful domestic life 
tend directly to the morality of the Chinese middle 
classes. It is true that the lowest of the Chinese indulge 
in some nameless vices, but nothing can well exceed the 
sober and virtuous domesticity of the great bulk of the 
nation. Of the Chinese criminal classes the writer has had 
in the Malay Peninsula, some experience. Petty theft is 
the most common offence, and is often so trivial as to be 
met by a caution or a small fine. It is, however, a crime 
extremely rife among the Chinese riff-raff. Occasionally 
the charge gives rise to an amusing defence, as when a 
man, caught red-handed stealing a chicken, informed me 
that he had taken it up “ because he saw it had its feet 
in a puddle, and he felt very sorry for the poor little 
chicken.” Burglary and robbery with violence, and what 
is known to the the Indian Penal Code as gang-robbery— 
i.e., where seven men and upwards join together to 
commit robbery with violence—are the worst of the 
more common offences, and on conviction are severely 
dealt with. Murder is, happily, a rare offence. Crimes 
due to Chinese secret societies usually take the form of 
violent assaults on the person, and are punished with 
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severity under a special statute, the secret society being a 
danger to Society at large. The subject of Chinese 
secret societies is, however, too large for treatment here. 
The Chinese drink spirits occasionally, and sometimes. 
to excess, but the sight of a drunken Chinaman is a rare 
one, and I can remember but few cases of ‘drunk and 
disorderly” coming before me. Once, and once only, 
did I see a Chinese woman so charged. Her story was 
that on some day of festivity her friends induced her to 
drink spirits, to which she was not accustomed ; her head 
seemed to spin round, and then she did not remember 
anything more. The poor woman was, of course, dis- 
charged. 

We find, then, the Chinese frugal, industrious, thrifty, 
patient beneath oppression, obedient to law, keenly 
appreciative of justice purely administered. They have 
some vices that are, happily, rare in Europe, and some 
virtues that we should do well to cultivate. We must 
always bear in mind in dealing with them that, while 
they appreciate our rule because it is just, yet in their 
hearts they despise us because our civilisation is unlike 
theirs. ‘Though the Chinese have many characteristics 
that strikingly resemble our own, yet between us there is 
a great gulf fixed. Whether it will ever be bridged over 
is doubtful. Our everyday habits run counter to everything 
that the Chinese have been taught for thousands of genera- 
tions. We cover our dinner tables with white, which to the 
Chinaman is the colour of mourning! We place our 
guest on the right side; he would place him on the left. 
The wealthy Chinese spend their money very much as 
our rich men do. They love fine houses, and good 
horses, and gardens well laid out, and brave apparel and 
an army of servants They are charitable and benevo- 
lent. They will entertain you with a princely hospi- 
tality. Yet deep down in the heart of your smiling and 
courteous host—for no man can be more exquisitely 
polite than your Chinaman—lies ever the unspoken 
thought—/forezgn devil. 

The fanaticism and cruelty of the ignorant peasantry 
when their religion is in question are only too well known. 
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Their hatred of the foreigner can be kindled into a blaze 
in a moment. 

As an epitome of the nation may be taken the city of 
Canton. Its crowded streets—so narrow that only foot 
passengers can pass, and that with difficulty—the roofs 
so near each other that they half exclude the light of 
day ; the splendid shops ; the swarming population ; the 
mandarins’ courts, with their riff-raff and hangers-on ; 
the prisons, with their wretched inmates ; the temples, 
with their courtyards filled with cut-throats and rap- 
scallions ; the vastness, the wealth, the viciousness, the 
squalor—all typify different aspects of the life of China. 
Outside on the old walls stand guns of various origin 
and age, some eaten with rust, some dismounted from 
their carriages, some turned one way and some another. 
From a guardhouse down below pass a few ragged 
Tartar soldiers. In and out among the red mountains 
that stretch far away to the interior winds the Great 
Wall, that was to ward off invasion in years gone by. 
Such are the defences of China! And the great city 
and the mighty land behind it are perfectly at ease and 


free from fear. The giant was rudely awakened by the 
recent war and its disasters. But that is now some 
three years ago, and the chances are that he has fallen 
asleep once more. 


F. THorotp Dickson. 


NoTE.—The above article was written in September, 1897, several 
months therefore before the German occupation of Kiau-Chau. 











Drift. 


THEY sat at opposite ends of a bench on the Marine 
Parade, and observed each other furtively. His eyes, 
weary with the contemplation of a succession of sartorial 
failures, rested approvingly on her white drill skirt, her 
immaculate collar, and the sailor hat of the right shape 
set in the right place on her brown hair. She told herself 
that he was very presentable, and decidedly unexpected 
in Easton-super- Mare, where in August the voice of the 
excursionist is loud in the land, and the accompaniment 
is of concertinas. Both were bored and in want of com- 
panionship ; she was young and he barely middle-aged, 
and was it quite inexcusable when, her book having 
slipped from her knee and been restored by him, she not 
only thanked him but observed— 

‘“There’s a wretched library here.” 

‘“You don’t go to the best,” he replied, with a glance 
at the label on the volume. ‘“ There is quite a decent one 
up the street. They get a book or two from Mudie 
occasionally. I don’t fancy there is much demand for 
literature here, though.” 

‘He has a nice voice,” she told herself, trying not to be 
frightened at her own temerity, “and nice eyes, and he’s 
a gentleman, and he isn’t young, and it doesn’t matter.” 

But her remark had been the result of impulse, not of 
resolve, and the re-action caused her to say, rather 
stiffly — 

“Thank you. I must try the other place.” 

She almost decided that she would go now, but 
reflected that she had started the conversation, and that 
such a course would be an unmerited snub for him, so she 
remained, and presently made an observation on the heat 
of the weather and the glare from the sea. 
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“Qh, it’s an awful place,” he answered, “I shouldn’t 
stay here a moment if | hadn’t got to.” 

“Nor I.” 

“ Four hours by rail from London,” he groaned, “ the 
only place worth living in.” 

“Ves,” she assented. 

‘Brass bands and Christies, and nasty little steamers 
with yellow funnels disgorging at the pier all day. Ugh!” 

“But it’s healthy,” she said. 

“Oh, yes. When I’m not eating I sleep, and I’m 
getting fat. I ought not to grumble, but I do.” 

“T ought not to have spoken to you, but I did,” she 
observed, with sudden audacity, and then blushed so 
hotly that he saw it through her thick veil. 

“JT am very grateful to you for having done so,” he 
said. ‘I have seen you about several times during the 
last week, and have felt that we were both aliens in the 
land, and might find that much, at least, in common. But 
there was no one to murmur a few senseless words of 
introduction over us.” 


“Poor Mrs. Grundy,” she said with a smile, as she 
looked at a tiny watch that she had taken out of her 
waistbelt. ‘I must go,” she added, “it’s quite late.” 

“We shall meet again, I hope,” he suggested. 

“Possibly; I’m often about.” And with a nod she left 
him. 


* * * * 


Easton is specially dreary on a wet day. They met 
in the library that he had recommended, and told each 
other so. She wore a thinner veil to-day, which showed 
him that her eyes were pretty, and her mouth sweet- 
tempered looking. The grey hairs in his short pointed 
beard inspired her with confidence. She ignored the fact 
that his eyes were young. 

“It was too depressing indoors, and I had nothing to 
read,” she said, as she pulled the first volume of ‘“ The 
Amazing Marriage ” out of its place. 

“Ah, Meredith? Allow me: rainy day literature is a 
thing apart, and charming as Meredith is, he is not for 
you to-day. May I recommend Z 
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“Don’t. I am not the sort of person to require a 
funny book to keep up my spirits on a dreary day. | 
dislike farce.” 

‘You shall keep your Meredith,” he returned ; “I will 
confess that I have been revelling in ‘ Richard Feverel’ 
all the morning myself.” 

After ten minutes’ gossip on books it seemed quite 
natural that, when she moved towards the door, he should 
follow. The discussion on the merits of the Kailyard 
school was at far too interesting a stage to be abandoned, 
and once in the street they discovered that they were 
both going the same way. That way was along the 
deserted and windy Parade ; but, somehow, when they 
parted, Easton did not seem quite so dreary to either of 
them. : 

* * * * 

‘“T feel as though I had known you for ever instead of 
a week,” he said. 

‘And I, as though we had been properly introduced,” 
she replied demurely. 

It was a hot afternoon, and they had wandered into the 
wooded path that skirts the hill and overlooks the bay. 
The tide was in, so the mud that is a distinguishing 
feature of Easton was not on evidence, and the brassiness 
of the band on the pier was tempered by distance. They 
had dropped a little way down the hill; she sat on a 
large stone and he at her feet. In spite of his words, he 
knew little of her beyond the fact that she was charming 
(which he had found out for himself), and that her name 
was Grace (which she had told him). She had chosen 
to surround herself with mild mystery : the reason of her 
residence in Easton was unknown to him. In return she 
asked nothing, and he vouchsafed little save that he had 
knocked up from over-work, and been sent to Easton for 
complete rest. 

“You are so very good, you take me on trust,” he 
said. 

“As you have to take me. I believe you want me to 
ask you questions, and I won't.” 

“You are a very mysterious person. I incline to the 
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belief that you are a princess, and that some day you will 
rise up and crush me for my presumption.” 

“ Perhaps I serve in a shop,” she suggested. 

“Oh, well, I am a hairdresser. The next time you go 
into that Bond Street emporium to have your hair singed 
or waved—what do you have done to it?—I shall 
probably come forward and say, ‘This way, please, 
madam.’ ” 

“ Bond Street! What extravagant notions you have. 
I go to a little place in Tottenham Court Road.” 

“ Do give me the address. Some day, when | am out 
of employment I will go there, and you will walk in and 
—cut me, I suppose.” 

“JT don’t usually discuss Browning with my hair- 
dresser.” 

“Nor I with the girl who sells me gloves,” he replied, 
and they both laughed. 

‘But how nice it is to discuss anything at all,” she 
said. ‘‘ Most of the people I know never read anything 
worth mentioning.” 

“ How very terrible. Poor Princess!” 

“And I appreciate so much,” she sighed. 

“So much that I wonder you do not aspire to create.” 

He spoke carelessly, but there was a flush on her 
cheeks as her eyes, very wide and soft, met his. 

‘Do you think that possible ?” she asked. 

“Why not? You have the dramatic instinct, imagina- 
tion, and observation. You see, I have studied you well 
in this week. But these alone do not mean success in 
literature, they must be bound together with something 
stronger, and cemented with form and style. Have you 
tried ?” 

She plucked nervously at the grass beside her before 
she answered. 

Yes,” 

He looked at her hands, which lay bare in her lap. 
They were white firm hands, and the middle finger of the 
right hand was very slightly stained with ink. 

‘‘That’s bad,” he said, smiling at the stain. ‘“‘ But still 
there’s hope. Is it possible that you will one day show 
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me some of your endeavours?” She shook her head, 
“Yes,” he urged. ‘“ Perhaps I could help. Please listen 
to me. I suppose you have heard of Editors?” 

“Occasionally.” 

“But you have never met one?” 

* Never.” 

‘Your tone tells me that you consider them formidable. 
But they are not so, really.” He looked into her eyes, 
smiling. ‘ You see one now,” he said. 

“You!” she cried, blushing. 

“Even I; why not? Now, you see there would be 
some reason in showing me your writings.” 

‘And what is your paper?” 

“It is a magazine called Moderna.” 

“Oh!” And after a pause she added, ‘“ Will you give 
me a pencil and paper?” He tore a leaf from his pocket- 
book and gave it to her. She scribbled two words and 
gave it back to him. 

“ What is it?” he asked, as he read. ‘‘ What does it 
mean? Oh!—oh!—oh! the deuce!” 

He crumpled the paper, threw it from him, and jumped 
up and stood staring at her. His face was red; her’s was 
white, and her eyes met his defiantly. 

“You've seen that before,” she said. 

‘‘Once or twice,” he admitted. 

‘Six times,” firmly, “I pestered you. Friends, who 
didn’t know anything about it, advised me to go on—not 
to be discouraged, and I went on—on to the very end, 
till you 

‘‘Oh, I was a brute!” he groaned. 

‘You advised me to stop. Why didn’t you tell:me 
before?” she demanded, with unreasonable anger. 

“ You didn’t——” | 

‘Oh, of course, I didn’t let you. I beg your pardon. 
It was very stupid of me, but there was something 
fascinating in being mysterious. I had never done any- 
thing unconventional in my life, and | wanted to make 
the most of it.” She looked at him and flushed crimson. 
““Why—why did you reject them?” she asked. He 
looked embarrassed. 
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“Well, you see, JZoderna is an important magazine, 
and the Editor has a lot of work, and I—ah! in short, 
they were not suitable.” 

“You did not read them,” sternly. 

‘Indeed I did, the first one—ones.” 

“T quite understand.” She rose with some dignity 
and scrambled up the bank to the road. 

“Don't go!” he cried, following her. ‘Princess, I 
have so much to tell you.” 

They stood facing each other at the edge of the dusty 
road, and below on the pier the band brayed out the 
“Washington Post.” 

“ Well ?-” 

‘Don’t leave me,” he pleaded, ‘I can’t endure it if 
you do. I can’t let you go because I want you so much.” 
He caught her hands and held them tightly.“ Dear, I 
love you,” he said. 

“ But——" she said, “* but-— — 

“Oh, I know. But an editor is also a man. As the 
former, I returned your MSS.; as the latter, I—adore 


” 


you.” 

‘But you can't,” she protested, ‘ you hardly know me.” 
‘Give me a chance, dear, I don’t ask you to say any- 

thing now, but later, when I know your people, when you 


” 


are mysterious no longer—— 

“Oh, as to that,” she said despondently, ‘there isn’t 
much to know about my people. We live in Bedford 
Square, in a very large and ugly house. Father made 
quite a lot of money in pickles. I suppose you have seen 
posters of a very large and healthy-looking man eating 
cold beef, accompanied by Rivers’ Celebrated Pickles. | 
particularly dislike that poster.” 

“| have often admired it,” said he, valiantly. 

‘How dear of you to say so,” she cried, and as there 
was no one in sight he kissed her. 

‘Oh, yes, I forgive you,” she said a few minutes later, 
“and later on you will be able to tell me what is suitable 
for Moderna—the style of thing you want. “ You will 
never” (smiling) “be able to ‘decline with thanks’ now. 
Will you?” slfe added after a pause. 


24 
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I think that was one of the most terrible moments in 
the Editor’s life. The standard of (W/oderna was a high 
one, and the critic in him told him that his love’s literary 
productions would never rise above mediocrity. But his 
heart cried out that she was in his arms, that she was his, 
and nothing else mattered, not even the profession that 
had been more to him for twenty years than any woman 
had ever been. 

‘But you will not have time to write when we are 
married,” he urged. ‘‘ There will be all the new books to 
read, and things to talk about, and the theatres, and 
parties—we are going to give such jolly parties, you 
know, quite small, but jolly—you won't have a moment, 
because, in addition to that you will have me to look 
after, madam.” 

She drew away and regarded him attentively. 

‘You continue,” she said, very gently, ‘“ to decline ?” 

“‘ Dearest ———.” 

‘‘ Answer me,” she persisted. 

And the Editorial instinct which was older in him 
than the emotion which she had inspired won the day. 

“ T_] must,” he stammered. 

“Then, I also,” she said, still in her unnaturally 
gentle tone, ‘must decline.” 

To his passionate protestations she turned a deaf ear. 
She was firm in her determination that if she married 
an editor she would enjoy the full benefit of the posi- 
tion. And the Editor of Moderna had always been 
distinguished by a quality which his enemies called 
obstinacy. So they parted. At the last he held her 
hands, and said earnestly, ‘Some day—perhaps you will 
send a line—a word, even—to Woderna. If ever you 
can—you know what it will mean to me. Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye,” she whispered, and down on the pier the 
last notes of the ‘ Washington Post” were prolonged in 
a harsh wail. 

* * * * 

One evening, late in the following February, the 
Editor of Moderna turned into the Strand from the side 
street wherein his office lay, and hailed a hansom. He 
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looked very cheerful, his moustache was twisted up at 
the corners, and he wore a bunch of violets in his button- 
hole. Half an hour ago he had received a note which 
ran: “ Come and see me, I have something to tell you, 
Grace.” 

In the big shadowy drawing-room in Bedford Square, 
a very pretty woman was waiting. She had lit the yeilow- 
shaded candles, and their light fell on the bunches of 
jonquils that were everywhere, and on her primrose-hued 
gown. When the door opened, and he was announced, 
she did not move to greet him, but stood still and looked 
at him. He came close and took her hand and held it. 

‘“What do you want to tell me?” he asked. 

She held up her right hand. ‘Look!” she whispered, 
“there is no ink on it now.” She laid her fingers against 
his lips. ‘You will have to love me very much—to make 
u 


“Darling!” said the Editor, who seemed to consider 
that quite a sensible remark. 


Below, in the misty square, a hurdy-gurdy man began 
to grind out the “ Washington Post.” 


KATHLEEN MURRAY. 





Caroline’s Hftermatb. 


‘‘] pip right to send for you, didn’t I, Jack? It seemed 
as if I couldn’t bear it without you,” and Caroline Burrell 
slipped her engagement ring up and down the finger 
that had lately grown too slender for it, and looked up 
appealingly into her lover’s eyes. 

‘Right, of course, Carrie,” assented Jack Royton, “| 
might as well be here as anywhere else. Your note came 
only just in time, though, for I was on the point of going 
out on the river with Ted Fernley to try his new boat— 
but that can wait.” 

Caroline shivered and glanced desolately about the 
darkened room. Jack had come promptly, in answer to her 
pitiful little note, but he might have been a hundred miles 
away for all the nearer she felt to him. How could he 
talk of boating and pleasure when she had but newly come 
from the chamber of death? The icy fingers of an 
undefined dread clutched at her heart and held it cold. 

“If you could only tell me what I can do for you now 
I am here,” suggested Jack. 

‘“That is what seems so dreadful,” returned Caroline. 
‘There is nothing to do. It will take days to realise that 
all need for action is past. Mother will feel this even 
more than I. Poor mother! It has been the same for 
her four times over; but Lind was the last of her boys, 
and that makes this the heaviest blow of all.” 

Jack leaned his elbow on the mantelpiece and looked 
vacantly into the fireless grate. He was sorry for Mrs. 
Burrell, sorrier for Caroline, and sorriest of all for himself. 
It was a thousand pities he had ever engaged himself to 
Carrie. She came of a consumptive stock, and would, in 
the natural course of events, follow her brothers in a year 
or two. It was plain that the engagement must be 
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broken off at all costs. Caroline, being a sensible girl, 
ought to understand and brace herself to face matters 
bravely. 

He hung about the house for an hour, finding it inex- 
pressibly dreary. Carrie sat beside him, and he held her 
hand part of the time. Once, when she laid her cheek 
upon his shoulder, a strange, swift pain shot through his 
heart. ‘“ She was a nice little thing,” he told himself, 
‘confiding and womanly, and all that”—the six months 
of their engagement had been quite as happy as could 
have been expected. She had made no unreasonable 
demands upon his time, and had never been jealous when 
he paid slight attention to other girls. It would cost him 
a great effort to give her up. 

When he said good-night to her he fully meant that it 
should be good-bye. This sentiment, stirring within him, 
made him unusually tender. He stroked her fair hair, 
folded her in his arms, and kissed her repeatedly. ‘‘ Good- 
night, and good-night, and good-night again!” he said— 
but his heart echoed ‘‘ good-bye, and good-bye!” 

Jack was not hardened in love-making. Caroline had 
really been more to him than any other girl who had 
crossed his path, and, under ordinary circumstances, their 
marriage would have yielded a full average of happiness. 
Thoughts of the letter he must write to her were as 
thorns in his pillow all that night, and he rose in the 
morning with a racking headache, and made his way 
dejectedly to his house of business. 

‘“ Anything up, Royton?” asked Ted Fernley, who 
was one step above him in the office. ‘‘ You look pumped 
out.” 

“Beastly headache,” returned Jack, briefly, ‘‘ been 
threatening all the week—--feel as if I’m in for something.” 

‘Tell you what, old fellow,” said Ted, after a few 
moment’s cogitation, ‘my holidays are due next week ; 
but I’m in a great deal better trim than you, and can 
wait. Supposing I change with you? I can make it all 
right at headquarters.” 

_ “It's too good of you,” said Jack, catching eagerly at 
the idea. 
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“Not at all. I want to get used to my boat; so I can 
have a pull down to Oxford when I’m free. Besides, 
I’ve got to teach May to row. How’s your little 

irl ?” 
we Down!” said Jack. ‘‘ Her brother died yesterday. 
That’s the fourth, and last of the lads. There’s only 
Caroline left.” 

“Poor little thing!” said Ted. ‘You'll have your 
hands full with her to cheer her up, and all that.” 

He was on the point of suggesting that a holiday on 
Jack’s part might appear inopportune, if not even cruel, 
but refrained, judging that Jack should be able to see for 
himself what had best be done. 

Jack, on the other hand, was not in the mood to waste 
time ; and next day saw him on his way to his mother’s 
place in Cheshire. 

Mrs. Royton was a widow;; tall, aristocratic-looking, 
and scarcely past her prime. The long enjoyment of a 
somewhat limited income, which she must forfeit if she 
contracted a second marriage, had narrowed her views of 
life and stunted her ambitions for Jack. 

Her chief desire was that he should marry money, and 
to this end she had advised him, and had, hitherto, 
looked coldly upon Caroline, whose pretty face and gentle 
disposition could not in any wise make up for. her lack of 
fortune. 

Once under his mother’s influence, Jack found it com- 
paratively easy to write the fateful letter. The epistle 
was characteristic of him. In it he assured Carrie that 
she would never know the anguish it cost him to break 
off the engagement, and begged her to believe that he 
did it solely from a sense of duty, and on the advice of 
his mother. He would never marry ; she—Caroline— 
would always be more to him than any other woman 
living ; but he fervently hoped she would forget him at 
the earliest possible moment, and live -happy ever after- 
wards. And would she keep the ring in remembrance of 
their close friendship? It was not as though they had 
quarrelled. 

Caroline got the letter on the morning after the 
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funeral, and read it at the breakfast table. She did not 
take in its meaning all at once, but sat looking at it, and 
turning it over, as though it were a puzzle. 

“How is Jack?” enquired her mother, who, bereft of 
her own sons, had kindly yearnings towards Carrie’s 
stalwart sweetheart. 

“Jack has gone to Cheshire for his holidays,” said 
Caroline, absently. 

“You were to have gone with him,” cried Mrs. 
Burrell. ‘‘ Have you given that up for my sake? You 
shouldn’t, dearie! The change would have done so much 
for you; and I could have spared you.” 

Caroline folded her letter and slipped it into her 
pocket ; then looked up into her mother’s patient face with 
hard grey eyes, and with lines of pain drawn tersely about 
the corners of her mouth. 

‘“You must never mention Jack to me again, mother,” 
she said, hoarsely. ‘‘ The engagement is quite at an end. 
He doesn’t care a pin-point for me.” 

A strange dizziness seized her as she spoke. She 
could so easily have fainted, and it would have been good 
to be dead for just a little while to the pain that was 
gathering in her bosom; but her mother fainted instead, 
and Caroline brought restoratives, and presently kissed 
her back to consciousness. 

There was no further scene. Caroline locked away 
her ring and the small heart of pearls Jack had given her 
on her birthday, and, after a while, went about her house- 
work as usual. 

The villagers opined that Lind’s death had been a 
great blow to her. It was but natural, they said, that she 
should expect to go next; a body could see it in her 
face. 

But, whether or not she expected it, Caroline did not 
“90,” 

Winter came and went, and soft-footed springtime 
studded the hedge-rows with emeralds, and strewed the 
mossy lanes with fragrant store of violets and prim- 
roses. 


Caroline walked much in the open country, and her 
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cheek attained a roundness which it had never known 
before. 

Ted Fernley, rowing past her one bright evening 
when she was walking beside the river, stared so hard 
at her that she remembered him as Jack’s friend, casually 
introduced at an evening party long ago. 

He turned the bow of the boat towards the bank, as 
she bowed. 

‘Miss Burrell!” he exclaimed, ‘“‘how pleased I am to 
meet you! Come in and have an hour with us on the 
river, won't you? This,” with a proud possessive g glance 
at the lady in charge of the rudder, “is Miss Drury.” 

The evening was warm, and Caroline, being already 
tired with walking, accepted his offer gratefully. 

“It was queer about Jack,” said Ted, presently, with 
engaging frankness. ‘1 shouldn’t have been so ready 
to have changed holidays with him if I had known he 
would take French leave, and put me in a corner. | 
didn’t get my holidays till Christmas.” 

“But you needn’t pretend to have been troubled about 
it,” observed Miss Drury, a merry girl whose brown 
eyes carried perpetual sunshine. ‘‘ He came to my home 
at Christmas, Miss Burrell, and we had ever such a gay 
season. How does Mr. Royton like Sydney, now he is 
settled there?” 

‘Queer idea to go,” interjected Ted, ‘‘ though I suppose 
he has got a good lift. Shouldn’t mind going out myself, 
if I had prospects.” 

“| have not heard from Mr. Royton for a long time,” 
said Caroline, sitting up very straight, with her hands 
folded; and Ted, being quick of perception, understood 
affairs at once. 

‘By Jove!” he muttered, and struck the water reck- 
lessly with his oar, to the peril of May’s flimsy summer 
garments. 

After that, Ted Fernley often made it convenient to 
call on bright evenings and take Caroline for an hour's 
boating with May. It was his way of showing sympathy 
with her. 

It was in the autumn that an announcement, reprinted 
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from Australian papers, appeared in the London dailies. 
Mrs. Royton took especial care that a copy of the Zzmes 
should reach Caroline, who was thereby apprised of the 
fact that Jack Royton, junior partner in the well-known 
firm of Hatchell, Barker, Wills & Co., had taken to 
himself Kate, only child of the late Major Higgins, of 
Beulah Park, Estonville. 

May Drury, who had also come into possession of the 
information, presumed so far on her new friendship as 
to congratulate Caroline on having got rid of one who 
could prove so inconstant. 

“Some day a true man will come along,” she said, by 
way of conclusion, ‘‘and you will learn the difference. 
If he happens to be like Ted, you will be imm -nsely 
<a ) 

Caroline smiled back at her friend in a quiet fashion— 
the passing year had made her quiet. She had no great 
yearning for the coming of the true man; she had had 
her love-dream, and the awakening was not for- 
gotten. 

She did not say she would never marry, but she had a 
conviction that, if she did, it would be some day when 
she had passed the prime of life,and was going gently 
down hill. Evening and sunset had always been dear to 
her ; and she harboured the fancy that the evening of her 
life would be neither loveless nor unhappy. 

Years glided by slowly, and brought many changes. 
Ted and May were married and lived in the Midlands, 
and came only at rare intervals to revisit the scenes of 
their courtship. 

Mrs. Burrell failed gently, after her troublous life, and 
went down peacefully into the valley of the shadow, 
leaning hard on Caroline, who was so calm and self- 
» contained, so disciplined in the strange experiences of 
life, that she kept her place as nurse and comforter to the 
last, and made no sign. 

The family doctor was strongly of opinion that “the 
poor child ’—as he still called her, in spite of her seven- 
and-thirty summers—would break down herself so soon 
as the strain and anxiety were past, and he bethought 
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himself of how he would take her to his own home, and 
care for her, and make her last days her best. 

But, after all was over, Caroline revived again, and set 
her house in order, and nerved herself for the endurance 
of her narrowed lot. 

She was an old maid now, one of the kind that every- 
body knows—a little faded, a little prim, and faddy in 
some things; but sweet and sisterly, and with a wide 
capacity for loving. 

Other village spinsters of middle age were the constant 
source of speculation : the newly-bereft widower was re- 
mated within the month: the stout old bachelor, seeking a 
week’s lodging in the place, had a wife assigned to him 
in no time—but Miss Burrell, by virtue of her family 
history and her simple ways, was left alone, it being 
commonly understood that she was cut out by Nature 
for her present position, and that any attempt to change 
her estate would cast a slur upon Providence. 

It was in the autumn succeeding her forty-first 
birthday that a great shock came to her, in the form of a 
message from Mrs. Royton earnestly requesting an 
interview. The fully-worded telegram gave her to 
understand that time was precious, and that, if she meant 
to accede, she must do so at once. 

‘If she has anything to tell me about Jack,” mused 
Caroline, as she packed her small bag and prepared for 
the long journey, ‘it has come too late.” 

It was well on in the afternoon when she arrived 
at Mrs. Royton’s home. A man-servant had met her 
and driven her from the station, and a housemaid 
was in waiting to show her to her room and give her 
every attention. 

Her voice trembled a little as she presently announced 
to the servant that she. was quite ready to see Mrs. 
Royton. 

It was as well to warn her, the maid said in reply, 
that the mistress was very low. It was only when the 
doctor had told her she couldn't last above a day or two 
that she had begun to worry them to send the telegram. 
She was queer to look at, too: the paralysis had 
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struck one side and left one alone. Miss must be prepared 
for a change. 

What passed between the two women in that dread 
chamber remained a secret, but the servants whispered 
among themselves that it had all to do with Master Jack’s 
little girl. 

It was well known below stairs that he had made an 
unhappy marriage, and that the mistress had been rather 

lad than otherwise when his wife died, leaving him with 
a baby girl. What was not so easily accounted for by 
them was why his own death, which occurred two years 
after that of his wife, should have been so persistently 
hushed up by his mother. There was little doubt in their 
minds that the lady upstairs was the sweetheart Master 
Jack had himself told them about before he went abroad, 
and all were of opinion that, money or no money, it would 
have saved a peck of trouble if he had married an 
Englishwoman, and stayed at home. 

Caroline remained one night under Mrs. Royton’s 

roof, and took train early in the morning. 
_ There was a new light in her eyes, and a new sense 
of gladness in her heart, as she was presently whirled 
through the broad stretches of open country, where ever- 
changing vistas of gold and red and purple proclaimed 
the varied harvest. She had drunk anew of the wine 
of life, and the generous draught had set her veins 
a-tingling. 

It would be but the work of a few days to prepare her 
home for a prolonged absence. The little place should 
not be shut up, but kept warm and cosy through all the 
winter, and ready for the glad spring-time when she 
would return from Australia—whither she was going for 
the express purpose of bringing back Jack’s little girl, 
the tiny Caroline, named after her, who was henceforth 
to be her very own. 

Mrs. Royton had shown her the little one’s portrait, 
and she had framed it in her heart in an instant. A merry 
child she was, with yellowy curls and great bright eyes, 
and dainty arms that would clasp so tight about her neck 
—and she would teach her to call her ‘“‘ mother.” 
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The new hope filled all Caroline’s heart, and buoyed 
her up throughout the long sea-voyage, and bore her 
undaunted to the threshold of her house of dreams. 

She found her child sheltered in the sumptuous villa 
of the senior partner of the firm to which Jack Royton 
had attached himself. The meeting—looked forward to 
with great trepidation by Caroline, and planned on 
board ship with careful elaboration—was very simple in 
the end. The good man, bachelor though he was, came 
down to his broad gates in the light of the early summer 
morning, carrying the orphan bairn on his shoulder, and 
smiling to the utmost capacity of his open countenance. 

He was English, he said, and would give her an 
English welcome. He had never quite picked up the 
ways of the new country, though he had been five-and- 
twenty years in it. He hoped Miss Burrell would 


make herself at home, and set to rights anything that . 


might be at sixes and sevens; for what was a bachelor 
to do with a baby and a parcel of women-servants ? 

Caroline was taken unawares, and found herself at 
home before she knew it. 

It was not without a secret pang that she presently 
turned to business and began to discuss the future, while 
Jack’s little girl clung tenaciously, not to her, but to the 
man who had so entirely succeeded in winning the child’s 
confidence. 

“It was this way,” said her host, with the same 
beaming smile which had enlivened his first welcome, 
‘Jack Royton was an all-round bad speculation for the 
firm ; but when he was gone—and the least said about 
the end the better—there was the child left, with just 
enough money, saved from the wreck of her mother's 
fortune, to rear her respectably, and give her a good 
education. We would all have taken her—Barker 
and Wills and the three juniors, any one of us— 
but we couldn't agree who was to get her. We 
settled it at last by the ‘good old-fashioned method 
that the men of Tarshish used upon Jonah, and the lot fell 
to me. It wasacome-down, after all, when I discovered 
that you had been named her lawful guardian, and were 
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likely to put in an appearance any day and carry her off. 
But "—and the voice softened marvellously—‘ you won’t 
do it, Miss Burrell, not just in such a hurry anyway! 
A week or two—or a month or two, here or there— 
what is it? And you may never have a chance of seeing 
the country again.” 

Caroline never quite understood how affairs drifted 
on from that moment, nor how it came to pass that she 
eventually travelled home as a bride, with Jack’s little 
girl dancing between herself and Mr. Walter Hatchell, 
and claiming equal kinship to both. 

When they reached the Surrey village which had 
nursed and reared her in joy and sorrow, they found the 
place all astir, the church bells ringing welcome, and 
lights or tiny flags in every small village window, while 
the villagers, in little knots of two and three, stood eager 
in the gathering twilight, and watched for the first glimpse 
of Caroline and her rich husband and the little maid who 
had brought them together. 

“T told you how it would be,” said Ted Fernley’s 
wife, as she kissed both Carolines in a breath. ‘ You 
have been away a whole long year, you puss.” 

“T had thought to go back again,” said Caroline 
wistfully, “when my husband and little Lina had seen 
all the old places. It had almost seemed to me that 
people were kinder in the New World than in the old, but 
to whisper that to-night is a treason.” 

‘“ You will never go back,” said May. ‘I can see it 
in your dear happy face.” 

‘How long shall we stay?” queried Caroline of her 
husband, when she had presently made him acquainted 
with every nook and corner of her village dwelling. 

‘My dear,” quoth Mr. Walter Hatchell, ‘we are at 
home—I speak for little Lina and myself. If you care 
to go gallivanting from hemisphere to hemisphere, I 
suppose we must submit; but when an Englishman 


gets to my time of life he likes, as a rule, to stay at 
home.” 


Mrs. STuART-LANGFORD. 





The Core of the house. 


The wallso old was hung around 

With guns and pikes and bows 

And swords and shives and bucklers. 
In any village, with its modern houses built of brick— 
unless, of course, the place happens to be in “ stone” 
district, where that material comes cheaper—if being out 
doors one speaks of “the Hall,” there is no doubt that 
what is referred to is the ‘great house” where the 
owner of the whole parish, or most of it, lives. On the 
other hand, if the word is used indoors, it means not a 
great house, nor a house at all, but a more or less long 
passage by which the rooms and offices communicate with 
each other and with the front door. The latter point 
seems unimportant, for it is not every passage by any 
means that is a hall, but the presence of the front door 
at the end of it will qualify the narrowest and meanest 
little corridor in the smallest of houses, assuming that 
title all to itself. The two things seem totally distinct, 
and the application of the same name to both of them 
eminently unreasonable, and to make matters worse, we 
have, at the same time, a sort of idea that what the word 
hall ought to describe is another thing altogether, namely, 
a very large and lofty room for joint and common uses, 
and not for those of one particular family only. The 
great house is not such a place, and usually does not even 
contain it, and assuredly there is even less likeness about 
it to the passage containing a hat stand and two chairs, 
which constitutes the hall in the lower middle-class 
dwelling. Yet this so to say public hall is really the link 
connecting the two unlikes to which in its turn it seems 
to have no similarity. To use a biological metaphor, all 
these halls are descended from a common ancestor 
unlike any of them. Only it is necessary to know the 
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history of the house to see it. For the house, as we 
know it, has a history of its own. That is to say, it has 
developed gradually. Nowadays an architect besides 
considering exterior beauty, has to arrange for so many 
“living” rooms and so many sleeping rooms, and the 
necessary offices and convenient means of communication 
between them. But these requirements did not come all 
at once, but each one gradually in the way of a slight 
and obvious improvement on the pre-existing fashion. 
For instance, a dining-room for taking meals (apart from 
the servants’), and a drawing-room for the ladies to 
retire into were by no means trivial necessities which 
would enter into the plans of anyone who could afford 
them. They were like all the rest, as specialisations of 
particular portions of the hall or primitive common room, 
and were then separated off from it. at first by more 
screens and afterwards by regular walls. The result has 
been as each function got its specialised place, where it 
could be carried on without interfering with the others, 
the hall, which originally was practically the place where 
everything was done, lost more and more of its size and 
importance with each encroachment of specialised rooms, 
so that except to afford an insecure depét for hats and 
sticks, it has no entry left to it, and the large and lofty 
room has shrunk into a narrow and branching thorough- 
fare. But its identity with the original great apartment 
of the building is shown by the fact that all the rooms 
communicate directly with it, or ought to do so, at any 
rate. And this evolution of different type of room was. 
not only very gradual, but is not yet finished. For 
instance, our immediate fathers seemed to feel no 
need for a specialised bathroom, and it is either 
lacking in quite large houses that are so recent that their 
building leases have not yet run out, or has had to be 
built on anyhow. Yet nowadays it appears as a matter 
of course on the plans of quite small residences. 

Now this is all very nice as a general explanation, but 
when the details are sought for to complete it and fill it 
up and prove it to be true and only explanation—one 
might write theory, for in its proper sense, that means. 
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the same thing—difficulties crop up. Histories and con- 
temporary writings are not much good, because, though 
they give us the names there is no guarantee that the 
thing has not changed, while the name applied to it keeps 
the same. And if reconstruction is attempted from 
marks, ruins, and remains, there occurs that trouble 
that is inherent in all conclusions from “fossils.” It is 
not the most common thing, nor the most important 
thing that gets preserved and becomes the most common 
type of remains, but simply the most durable. Now, 
unfortunately, it happens that down to the time—not far 
from the end of the fifteenth century—when bricks had 
been reconverted and had become reasonably cheap, all 
our domestic architecture was embodied in very endurable 
materials. Wood, or wood and clay, ‘“‘ wattle and dab,” 
with asort of wooden shingle, when it was not of thatch, 
were perishable, and they perished. Old age or accident 
may terminate the life of a building, but sometimes it is 
deliberate murder, or any rate justifiable domicide, to 
make room for something better. With such materials 
fires would be frequent and fatal, nor would old age be 
so very long in coming; so that after quite a short life it 
would be cheaper to pull down and rebuild than to patch 
and add to the existing structure. As a matter of fact, 
except in case of castles, which may be quite misleading 
guides, since everything in them had to be subordinated 
to defence, we have very little left to show as to the sort 
of place that our ancestors lived in. At any rate, that is 
in England down to the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, by which time the essential part of the evolution 
of modern houses were mostly completed, and it -only 
remained to extend and improve them. There is plenty 
of the old material to be found in the way of beams and 
corner posts which can be dated with fair accuracy from 
their carving, but they have been so pulled about, and 
taken down and set up again, that it is next door to 
impossible to reconstruct exactly what was there and 
what was not, at a given date, in the way that can be 
done with a church. The fact is that when our ancestors 
went in for building anything in stone it was usually 
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either a church or a fortification, z.¢e., a castle, and it 
would seem that within the outer walls of the latter there 
was a great deal of wooden work which, on occasion, 
might be destroyed, since it was not essential to the 
defence ; but while it was there materially promoted the 
comfort of the garrison. There is something of the 
same sort about a good deal of the superstructure of some 
of our modern ironclads. 

The result is that it is not easy to say exactly at what 
date each successive alteration in the plan of the house 
took place. It is just the same with the church itself as 
soon as we get before the time of stone. There is, for 
instance, only a very dim notion of what the ‘“ Anglo- 
Saxon ” church looked like. Some of the earliest stone 
work seems in its ornament to be copying wooden frame 
construction, but, curiously enough, does not, as one 
might have expected, resemble the wooden architecture of 
Norway, where they have gone on building or repairing 
churches in that material from the conversion down to 
the present day. 

Beginning, then, at the beginning, and making use of 
what materials we have, it is clear that when the English 
came to Britain they brought with them a most conserva- 
tive inclination to stick to their own way of doing things. 
A British Roman villa was a very nice thing to loot and 
burn, but no one thought of copying it any more than he 
did of adopting any other of the “Welsh” ways. 
This was perfectly consistent, but there seems to have 
been a similar breach of continuity on the Continent. 
No doubt the provincials there adopted the fashions of 
their new aristocracy, just the same as they copied their 
names.* Omitting, then, the cottage, which has had no 
development of its own, but has from time to time 
copied some of the features of a higher grade of dwel- 
ling, it is safe to begin with the Teutonic chieftain’s 
“hall.” 

This was a big wooden, barn-like building (its size, 
naturally, depended on the greatness of the chief). It had 


* MostjWest European Christian names, when they are not the names of 
of saints, are obviously of Teutonic, and not Latin origin. 
25 
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a high-pitched roof, and no side walls to speak of. This 
was a natural result of the fact that the proper way 
of constructing a roof, with principals and ties, had yet to 
be discovered. All sorts of curious ways of dealing with 
the thrust of the rafters, seem to have been tried, and the 
general result was that the sides, when the roof came 
down low, were much cut up into narrow bays. These 
naturally became places for storage of weapons, clothes, 
or any other gear, or else sleeping-places. ‘The develop- 
ment of the “shut bed” or the sleeping-room was merely 
a question of time or climate. There was obviously no 
limit to the length of a hall like this, but its breadth was 
limited by span of the rafters. Except, then, that the 
roof was high instead of intolerably low, the condition of 
things is very much like what obtains on board a liner. 
The central common room had always a tendency to be 
too long, and there was every facility for dividing it by 
light cross-partitions—it might be, mere curtains—such 
partitions giving a special room for the lady of the hall 
and her women ; and, again, a private apartment for the 
lord would naturally be at the end furthest from the door. 
For it is a curious thing about these very old wooden 
halls that, however large they may have been, they had 
only one door at the end. There seems no sense in it; 
for they were quite incapable of defence, since anyone 
could fire them, and the provision of a bolt-hole in case 
of emergency is a precaution which occurs even to a 
rabbit. Yet such appears to have been the fact, and in 
the early legends the tale is constantly recurring in which 
the hero, with only one or two faithful followers, works 
vengeance on his enemy by catching him unwary, with 
all his men feasting in the hall, and securing the door. 
The early novelist had really the most splendid oppor- 
tunities compared to what we have nowadays, when there 
is hardly anywhere in the world left where one can bring 
off a really stirring fight at ten to one odds. But, if some- 
thing is known about the door, very little is known about 
the window or how the hall was lighted. There must 
have been some opening in the roof or high up in the 
gable-end to let out the smoke of the fire, but exactly 
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how it was arranged may be, more or less, a matter of 
conjecture. 

Curiously enough, just the same difficulty—namely, 
the effective lighting of the building—stares us in the 
face in such a well-known and _ excellently-preserved 
affair as the modern Greek temple. This, with its porch 
and door and windowless sides, is obviously a survival, on 
a much enlarged scale and in improved materials, of a very 
primitive building—according to one theory, which seems 
unlikely, it is a mere rock-tomb. But, though guess- 
work is at liberty to devise.any kind of arrangement in 
the low- pitched wooden roof, all suggestions either give 
a shockingly bad and unlikely roof, or leave the principal 
object in the temple—the statue of the god at the end of 
it—altogether in the darkness. 

That, however, is another matter. In reference to our 
hall, and the difficulty of getting a good light there with- 
out allowing the wind to sweep in and out and play about 
in the lofty roof, it must always be remembered that 
down to times that are, so to say, almost recent, when 
not only shuttered windows but glass ones had become 
a matter of course in all houses, our forefather still 
remained an exceedingly open-air being. He seems to 
have worn his hat in the house—unless he took it off as 
a mark of respect to somebody—just as it is worn by 
Members, but by no one else, to this day in the House 
of Commons. In old country inns still in existence (which 
are not really at all old), a construction is seen in which 
all the rooms and chambers open on to an uncovered 
yard, or are arranged along opposite sides of a lane, and 
even the access to the chambers on the upper floor is by 
an outside and unprotected gallery instead of an inside 
passage. It seems horribly uncomfortable to our ideas, 
and quite unsuited to a wet, cold, and changeable 
climate. Nor, whatever the advocates of fresh air and 
ventilation may say, was it healthy. It may be assumed 
that the weakly never grew up at all; but as for the 
strong, the labouring folk and the serving-men, whenever 
an epidemic fever came along in the autumn, and then 
was followed by the storms and frosts of early winter, 

25* 
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they simply died like flies. In the years of the Black 
Death, England is believed to have lost more than one 
in three of her inhabitants. And in the country, where 
a scattered population ought more easily to have escaped 
infection, it was as bad or worse than in the towns. It 
is a bare fact that, in an age when the church was all- 
powerful, in some districts in the Eastern counties it was 
simply impossible to supply priests to the country 
parishes as fast as the incumbent died. And the stan- 
dard of qualification for a country priest was not high. 
One can only explain it by the townsman being better 
protected from the climate, and, indeed, it is noteworthy 
that in the country my lord and my lady, who dwelt in 
inner chambers and kept out the draughts with tapestries 
and screens, do not appear to have suffered to anything 
like the same extent as the lower classes. Afterwards, 
when everybody was well housed, it was in the towns 
where the plague worked its mischief; in the country it 
was comparatively innocuous. In fact, the sanitary con- 
ditions of the large towns appear to have been so bad, 
that the population could only have been maintained by 
continuous emigration from the country. 

If, therefore, this contempt for weather lasted even 
until the glass-window epoch, we of this umbrella- 
carrying generation need not vex our souls in vain 
imaginings as to the way decent comfort was obtained 
in the early days, when it really was not considered worth 
the trouble to build a chimney. It simply was not 
obtained, but was done without, just as the sailor did 
without it altogether until quite recently, and has not 
over much of it in some foreign ships even now. If 
only bodily hardihood is cultivated, and nothing requiring 
the intellectual faculties is even called for, man becomes 
a very “hard” animal; but, if you want to do any 
thinking, brain and “nerves” are a necessary evil. You 
cannot have sense without sensibility. To this day it is 
extraordinary what a body of hoppers, gathered at random 
from the London slums, will go through without any 
previous training, when the weather in Kent happens, as 
it does sometimes, to get sorted out into the wrong month. 
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It was really the re-invention of the chimney—or, to 
speak more properly, its re-introduction, for it was never 
unknown—that converted the hall into the house. As 
long as the roof was full of smoke, and the only place 
where a window could be put was in the gables at the 
two ends, a complete upper floor was obviously impos- 
sible. And the change took place in the towns. In the 
country the old:type of dwelling persisted, because there 
was no pressing need to change, and the hall went on 
being built with chimneys in it and the door screened 
off by a screen. Wherever there were a quantity 
of servants, labourers, dependants, and hangers-on in 
general to be fed at a common table, one or more 
halls, with a separate kitchen and a quantity of 
rooms or “chambers” of various degree of rudeness, all 
round a courtyard, met the needs of the case. In a 
glorified form it has survived, so to say, to this day in our 
colleges. It ceased when it was no longer required, and 
the house was copied from the town. But even to this 
day it is the servants’ “hall”; but the very much bigger 
affair reserved for the master and mistress’s meals is 
merely the dining-‘ room.” 

In the towns it was different. Everybody who was 
anybody did not have, as a matter of course, a number of 
unmarried dependants—people who looked after horses 
or hounds, or the multitudinous needs of a country place 
which has to provide all its necessaries instead of getting 
them in the market-place or the next street, not to men- 
tion mere hangers-on with nothing to do, but who might 
come in handy at any moment if there was a row going 
on or some work to be got through. The townsman 
spent his money on goods and gauds, gold chains and 
fur-lined gowns, and not in horse and hawk: and 
hound and a many of men-at-idleness. The only hall in 
the town was the hall of the particular guild that got the 
mastery, and converted the open town into the close 
borough. There the burgess met his equals; for court 
or guild feasts, hall of his own he had, or wanted, none. 
Moreover, space was valuable, since even the flimsiest 
town hall (and in England most of them were exceedingly 
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flimsy) limited the building area. So the townsman was 
compelled to build the storeyed house, often with the 
shop or store below. 

The tied roof, higher side walls, chimneys, and the 
upper floor all hang together, and the one brings in the 
others. The process is obvious. But when it is attempted 
to actually trace it, an annoying thing happens: it is 
impossible, because there are no materials. The 
townsman built in wood and plaster, because they were 
cheap. Wood and plaster do not last for ever in the 
way a stone building does ; and, space being limited, the 
old house was pulled down before the new one was built, 
so that we have only the finally developed form of the 
wooden frame-house left. If the faction or party fights 
in English towns had ever come, as they did in the end, 
to anything more serious than a certain amount of 
miscellaneous knocking about with clubs in the streets in 
times of very great excitement, it might have been 
. different. Even with specially unpopular people like 
Jews, it seems to have been sufficient to build a stone 
basement and go on with wood as soon as the wall got 
higher than a man could reach by standing on another's 
shoulders. So our natural wish to know all the steps of 
the process, and how much and what was _ borrowed 
from abroad, must go unsatisfied, Thus it is that we 
suffer from the peace, order, and good government of our 
municipal forefathers. 

And, indeed, it is the more exasperating, because this 
wood-and-plaster domestic architecture must have gone 
on a course of its own side by side, but quite independent 
of, the stone architecture of the churches. As has been 
said before, the earlier of these—the first constructed of 
stone—seem to have ornamental work which is decidedly 
reminiscent of the forms of wooden frame construc- 
tion, but thereafter there seems little other connec- 
tion. The stone borrowed nothing from the wood, 
nor the wood from the stone, except that in later times 
the carved beams and corner-posts of the wooden house 
copied in their design the stone tracery of the churches. 
And, indeed, it could not well be otherwise. The 
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problems of the wood-and-plaster buildings were the 
purely practical ones of adaptation to increased specialisa- 
tion—in fact, the problems of progress. In a church 
there is no specialisation and little progress. It is now 
as it was always, a single big room, with a chancel at one 
end, and the thought put into it—the art of it—goes off 
into questions of ornament, tracery, flutings of columns, 
and the amount of angle at the top of an arch. The one 
practical problem is the proper way to get a_ roof 
on. And too often the church builder’s idea of the 
solution of that has been to erect an edifice, every line 
in the construction of which points to a vault and its 
thrusts, and then when, to use a vulgar expression, it 
will not run to it, to put on a wooden roof instead which 
need not have a single pound of thrust, unless the builder 
puts it there on purpose by way of giving his buttresses 
something to do—a little matter which may well call for 
the attention of those pundits who lift up their eyes and 
their voices in horror whenever they come across a bit 
of non-constructive ornament or disguised construction 
in a railway station, a bridge, or a theatre. 

But when, with the conclusion of the Middle Ages, 
even the improved hall went out of fashion in the country, 
because there were no longer any retainers to fill it, 
brick and tile had become so cheap that, even when stone 
could not be afforded, wooden building went out of 
fashion too. And when the builders in stone and brick, 
with the traditions of church and castle behind them, 
were set to produce in their own durable material 
something on the model of the wooden house, they do 
not seem to have been altogether equal to the task. 
There were numerous and splendid exceptions, and even 
the beginning of a style that some of us in these latter 
days are clumsily trying to take up again; but in 
general, house-building became and remained something 
which did not even try to be good-looking, or some- 
thing which might be architectural but was certainly 
inconvenient, or in the third resort a copy, at one or more 
removes, of an Italian palace. But, as the great houses 
in the country took the places of the last halls left, the 
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country people called them by the old name, just the 
same as in many places, particularly in the Eastern 
Counties, one comes across wood and plaster farm-houses 
of no pretensions whatever, which have the incongruous 
title of “Hall” because they represent ancient manor 
houses of which the lordship has been absorbed in the 
possessions of a college or merged in that of a larger 
estate. But one who knows how to look can generally 
find traces of the moat which once surrounded the site 
of these humiliated dwellings. In some it even remains, 
though more or less incomplete. And if anyone, being 
thrown out in that neighbourhood, should go to the 
trouble of discovering where Cockwells Hall is (he will 
first have to learn the local pronunciation), there will he 
see a moat, water included, In the summer there are 
also water-lilies on the top, and at the bottom it is said 
there are carp. 


JoHn Hawxwoop. 





Milkmaids and their Melodies. 


“ Milkmaids in Switzerland who can sing get better wages than those 
who cannot. The reason is that a tuneful maid, who sings at her work, 
coaxes one-fifth more milk from a cow than a songless milker can extract.” 


THOosE men and women who devote many hours of their 
day to one occupation are frequently good singers, and 
even those who are not seem to find that 


Song sweetens toil, however rude the sound. 


Thus, from the harvest field, from the forge, the factory, 
the wharf, the plantation, the loom, and, not the least, 
the dairy, there is ever rising one golden ladder of melody 
which, reduced by the student of folk-lore to different 
forms of Volkshed, has come to found that great portion 
of it known as Workers’ Songs, or, as the French style 
them, Chansons de Meétters. 

Some of the prettiest of these are certainly those in 
favour with the milkmaids of such pastoral countries as 
Switzerland, Scotland, Greece, and certain parts of 
France. They are brimful of coquetry—at times quaintly 
roguish, at others pathetically amorous. The melodies 
are, as a rule, particularly fascinating, and, if we may 
believe the testimony of Professor Colin Brown, of Glas- 
gow, these ‘Songs of the Shielings,” as the Gaelic fairy 
songs were styled, were as much enjoyed by the Highland 
cows as by the singers themselves. ‘I am verily per- 
suaded,” says Dr. John Case, “that the ploughman and 
the carter do not so much please themselves with their 
whistlings as they are delightful to their oxen and horses.” 
It is, apparently, the same with the milkmaid’s vocal 
efforts. 

Switzerland is considered the country, par excellence, of 
herdsmen and of dairy women, and from the sylvan 
heights of many of the mountains there the echoes of the 
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pretty Zeder roll down. In the upper Valley of the Tun 
the maidens at the first blush of spring trudge over the 
snow, shaking their cow-bells as they go, and singing— 


Chalanda Mars, Chaland’ Avrigh 
Lasché las Vachias our d’ nuilg. 


In the different Cantons the songs vary very consider- 
ably—even the ‘“ Rauz des Vaches” taking on local 
colour in each division. In Berne the milking is often 
carried on to the “Chanson Du Gouggisberg.” The 
words of this are of no value, since it is impossible to find 
out which mountain is meant by Simeli. It is a very old 
Swiss song : 


S’ist ebene Monsch uf erde, 
Simeliberg ! 
Und d’s Vreneli ab em Guggisberg 
Und d’s Simes Hans Joggeli an et dem Berg— 
S’estebe—ne Monsch uf erde 
Dasz i mécht ben im —se. 


I know a gentle shepherd, 
O Simeli ! 
I love thy rocks, oh Mount Simeli, 
I love thy valleys, where lives Joggeli ; 
I know a gentle shepherd, 
To whom my heart is given. 


Another milkmaid’s Zed in the Berne Canton is found in 
Schiller’s well-known words, which he puts into the 
mouth of Walther, in the third act of William Tell : 
Mit dem Pfeil, dem Bogen, 
Durch Gebierg und Thal, 


Kommt der Schiitz gezogen, 
Fruh am Morgenstrahl. 


This they sing to the old village tune of “‘The Hunter,” 


and as they milk the cows they keep time to the jingle of 
the bells. 


The Appenzel milkers have a number of pretty songs, 
which are termed /o/es. All these Joées are redolent of 
love of the mountains. One in the original runs : 


Bin I nit e lustige Scwitzer Bue, 
Bin I nit e lustige Bue, 

Do nimm i mei Danseli. 

Und mei Brenteli, 

Und daun gehi zu mein senteli 

Und do mill i, mill i glei Mei chuch, 
Bin i nit e lustige Bue. 
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Translated, it would run somewhat thus: ‘Oh, how 
happy and joyous is my life in the heart of our beautiful 
country. As soon as the rosy dawn appears I gain the 
mountain heights. All the morning I sing over my work, 
for my tasks to me are of the lightest ; then, when the 
shades of night are falling, I come down to my cottage 
home.” 

The Alsatian dairy maid is pleased to be satirical over 
her milking duties, and she warbles little songs apropos 
of the young men of the village who do not meet with 
her approval. Here is a specimen : 













Sot petit Jeune, 

A quoi penses tu? 

A quoi penses tu? 

A quoi penses tu? 

Tu n’as qu'une paire de pantalons, 
Et encore ils ne sont pas & toi, 

Et encore. 









Tu n’en as qu’ une paire, les bleus, 
Et ils sont en gage, 

Et ils sont en gage, 

Et ils sont en gage, 

Sot petit jeune homme 

A quoi penses tu donc? 

A quoi penses tu donc? 









A translation seems an impertinence in connection with 
so slender a thread of lyrical sense, and it must be 
admitted that the dairy maids of Alsace are less nice in 
their choice of songs than those of other countries. 

The Normandy milkmaid sings, as the other workers 
of that country, as she milks her cows. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Rouen the favourite dairy song is the vonde 
“Trois Filles 4 Marier,” which begins : 










Nous sommes trois cousinettes 
Toutes les trois 4 marier, 

Nous, nous disons l’une a l’autre : 
Ma soeur fait il bon aimer ? 

Non je ne m’en puis, gué gué,} 
Non je ne men puis passer. 







There are a great many verses to this vonde, but it may 
suffice to give only one, as they do not admit of trans- 
lation, and the text of the whole is ‘ Wanted—a 
Husband.” 
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Another quaint little Norman milking song is strangely 
directed against the military in the maiden’s own rank : 


Je ne veux pas de vos soldats, 
Je veux un capitaine. 


Un capitaine tu n’auras pas, 
Tu n’es pas demoiselle. 


Si demoiselle je ne suis pas, 
J’ai bien avec quoi l’étre. 

I do not want any soldier lad 
I want a captain. 


You cannot have a captain, 
For you are not a lady. 


If I am not a lady, 
I might easily pass for one. 


Near Avranches the favourite is ‘‘ Les Filles de Saint 
Servan ”: 
Ce sont les filles de Saint Servan, 
Tan, ter, lan, tan, ter, lan, tan ! 
Hélas ! qu’elles sont jolies ! O gué! 
Hélas ! qu’elles sont jolies ! 


A favourite song with the Canadian milkmaids is known 
as ‘‘ Quand j’étais chez mon Pére”: 


Quand j’étais chez mon Pére, 
Petit gars pastoureau, 
Jallais par la bruyére 
Conduire mon troupeau. 


Chorus : Hiouppe, hiouppe, sur la riviere, 
Vous ne m’entendez guére, 
Hiouppe, hiouppe sur la riviere, 
Vous ne m’entendez guére. 


Sometimes the popular ‘“‘ A la Claire Fontaine,” one of 
the really national songs of French Canada, is heard in 
the dairies : 


A la claire fontaine, 

M’en allant promener, 

J’ai trouvé I eau si belle, 

Que je me suis baigné ; 

1: y a longtemps que je t’aime 
Jamais je ne t’oublierai. 


Unto the crystal fountain 
For pleasure did I stray ; 
So fair I found the waters 
My limbs in them I lay ; 
Long is it I have loved thee, 
Thee I shall love alway. 


In the Grecian settlement of Calabria, the girls are 
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truly pastoral ; they are sent on to the hills to look after 
the sheep and to milk the ewes—this milk being one of 
the staple articles of food in Calabria. At their work 
they sing, the burden of most of these ditties being 
jealousy. “ Mother mine, I have got a little letter, and 
all sorts of despair. SZe is tall and I am little, and | 
have not the power to tear her in pieces.” This is a 
specimen of the dairy song of these “daughters of the 
gods.” It is the herdsmen here who sing the passionate 
love songs, which one would almost think must disturb 
the lacteal operation. Such a lyric as the following is 
surely enough to turn a stronger head than a milkmaid’s ? 


Angelical thou art and not terrene, 
Who dost kings’ wives excel in loveliness ! 
Thou art a pearl, or Grecian Helen, I ween, 
For whom Troy town was brought to sore distress. 


Oh! were I earth, and thou didst tread on me, 
Or of thy shoe the sole, this too were sweet ! 
Or were I just the dress that covers thee, 
So might I fall entangling round thy feet. 


The Italian milkers have no songs which may be 
considered special to their vocation. The peasants sing 
the live-long day, no matter what their task may be, and 
from every field, farmstead, mountain, or valley, the echo 
of rispetti and stornelli may be heard. 

A great favourite amongst the Gaelic dairy women and 
their Colins is the ‘“Bhanarach Dhomi A” (‘ The 
Brown-haired Dairy Maid”). Brown hair is looked upon 
as a type of all that is most beautiful. The following are 
the words of this ‘“‘ Bhanarach Dhomi A”: 


O! sweeter thy music, 
When milking thy foldings, 
Than summer morn’s mavis 
In tree-top gay warbling. 


Milking thy darlings, 

Carolling gaily, 

Birds from each woodland flow, 
Charmed by their pathos. 


Chorus: Oh! dairy-maid, brown-haired one, 
Fair miened one, 
Brown-haired one, 
Maiden fair, brown-haired one. 
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It used to be the annual custom in certain parts of the 
Highlands, for the dairymaids and their folds to spend 
some of the summer and the early autumn months on 
the hills, where the pasture was of the richest. The girls 
greatly enjoyed this pilgrimage, which was known as 
“Dol Air Airidle,” their pleasure being doubtless en- 
hanced by the frequent visits of their young men, who 
generally found their way upwards in an evening. It was 
on these occasions that the Shieling songs were heard to 
perfection, the swains taking up the chorus with the 
utmost enthusiasm. 

Another milking song runs : 

Turn the kine, Duncan, 
Turn the kine, Duncan, 


Turn the kine, Duncan, 
And you will get a bonny wife. 


Turn the white-ridged black cows, 
Turn the dark dun-white-faced cows, 
Turn the dun-dark cows, 

And you will get a bonny wife. 


The Gaelic chorus, or fonm, is: 


Till an crodle drimean duble, 
Odhar duble ceannean duble. 
A third is known as “I see the Roan One.” It is a 
beautiful composition, beginning : 
Darling mine, the spotted heifer 
Whose feet I’d bind in softest fetters, 


I would them bind with binds the choicest, 
With silken cords of rarest texture. 


Chorus : E ho 0, lakin, E ho o, darling, 
E ho o, lJakin, E ho o, darling, 
E ho 0, lakin, E ho 0, darling. 


Darling, mine of all my herd flock, 
Me she ’ll give her precious milking, 
Me she ’I] give her precious milking, 
And if not, how great my wanting. 

A quaint appraising of the milkmaid’s character is that 
of Sir Thomas Overbury. He says of her: ‘“‘ She dares 
to go alone and unfold her sheep in the night, and fears 
no manner of ill, because she means none; yet, to say 
truth, she is never alone—she is still accompanied with 
old songs, honest thoughts and prayers, but short ones.’ 
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In Queen Elizabeth's time they used to sing ‘Go no 
more a-Rushing ”: 
Go no more a-rushing, maids, in May; 
Go no more a-trushing, maids, I pray ; 


y 
Go no more a-rushing, or you'll fall a-blushing ; 
Bundle up your rushes and haste away, 


You promised me a cherry without any stone, 
You promised me a chicken without any bone, 
You promised me a ring that has no rim at all, 
And you promised me a bird without a gall. 


After a verse of questioning as to how such things 
could be, the answers are given: 

When the cherry’s in the flower it has no stone, 
When the chicken’s in the egg it has no bone, 
When the ring it is a-making it has no rim at all, 
And the dove it is a bird without a gall. 

Possibly, as the floors in the days of Good Queen Bess 
were always rush-strewn, and the rushes for this purpose 
gathered by the maidens of the house, this comical riddle- 
song has originated with them, and gradually found its 
way into the dairy. 

Both in the reigns of Charles I. and James I. there 
were several milkmaids’ songs and ballads. Amongst those 
which were recognised favourites of the people, cne 
was known as “The Merry Milkmaids in Green,” 
another is ‘‘ The Milkmaid’s Life”: 


A pretty new ditty, composed and pen’d, 
The praise of the milking paile to defend. 


Another of these early milking songs runs : 


In going to milking, or coming awaie, 

They sing merry balletts, or, storyes they saie ; 

Their mirth is as pure and as white as their milke, 

You cannot say that of your velvets and silke. 
Down-a-downe, down-a-downe, 
Down-a-downe, down-a-downe. 


In Northumberland the dairymaids often milk to the 
tune of ‘“ Money Musk,” and in the neighbourhood of 
Alnwick the old song of ‘Elsie Marley” is a popular 


one among them: 


Elsie Marley, 
Do you ken Elsie Marley, honey ? 
The wife that sells the barley, honey ? 
She lost her pocket and all her money, 
A-back o’ the bush 7’ the garden, honey. 
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Elsie Marley wore a straw hat, 

But now she’s getten a velvet cap ; 
Her customers mun pay for that, 

Do you ken Elsie Marley, honey ? 


Over the border the lasses who attend to the dairy sing 
the very pretty song which follows, and of which I give a 


verse or two: 


In the summer when the hay was mawn, 
And corn wav’d green in ilka field, 
While clover blooms white o’er the lea, 
And roses blaw in ilka bield, 
Blythe Bessie in the milking shiel 
Says Ill be wed come o’t what will, 
But spak’ a dame in wrinkl’d silk 
O’ gude advisement comes nae ill. 


For Johnnie o’ the Buskie Glen 
I dinna care a single flie, 
He loos sae weel his crops and rye, 
He has nae love to spare for me ; 
But blythe the blink 0’ Robie’s ee, 
And weel I wat he looes me dear ; 
Ae blink o’ him I wad na gie 
For Buskie Glen an’ a’ his gear. 


In Sussex, to the tune of ‘‘Come, come my Sweet and 
Bonny One,” the maidens sing : 


Within the haven town of Rye, 
That stands in Sussex faire, 
There dwelt a maid whose constance 
Transcendeth all compare ; 
This turtle dove 
Did truly love 
A youth who did appear, 
In mind and face 
To be the grace 
And pride of Leicestershire. 


And then we have the song of “ The Nightingale” in 
North Cornwall, which is the common property of all 
workers in that district : 


My sweetheart, come along, 
Don’t you hear the fond song, 
The sweet notes of the nightingale flow ? 
Don’t you hear the fond tale 
Of the sweet nightingale 
As she sings in the valley below ? 


Pretty Betty, don’t fail, 
For Ill carry your pail 
Safe home to your cot as we go ; 
You shall hear the fond tale 
Of a sweet nightingale 
As she sings in the valley below. 
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Pray let me alone, 
I have hands of my own, 
Along with you, sir, I’ll not go 
To hear the fond tale 
Of the sweet nightingale 
As she sings in the valley below. 


The Finnish dairy-maid sings a quaint ditty about the 
husband she has not yet succeeded in winning, but which 
she soon hopes to do. Like all Finnish music the air of 
this milking song is monotonous, and the words are not 
divided into verses, but sung straight through : 


Alas, I am growing old, 
My best years I am losing, 
Would God but send me a man 
To give me the wedding ring. 
Then the singer goes on to wonder if the desired swain 
shall be old or young, brave or cowardly; and she 
finishes up by promising, whoever he is, to lay her hand 
in his and to smile sweetly upon him. 

In Holland the milk-maid’s calling is very highly 
reverenced, especially in the town of Dort, for two of 
these young women saved the place in the days of the 
struggle with the Spanish soldiers. The coins are in- 
scribed with a cow, and a milk-maid seated beneath it; 
and a fountain in the town has the same in high relief on 
one of the pyramids thereof. 

The brave act of Laura Secord, a farmer’s wife in 
Canada, who took her two buckets and went to milk the 
cow in the enemy’s camp, so that she might evade the 
sentries and pass on to warn her own people of the 
impending danger, has been immortalised by more than 
one Canadian poet ; and if she has done nothing more 
than prove a source of inspiration to them, she has earned 
the gratitude of all lovers of the Dominion’s ballads. 


LaurA ALEx. SMITH. 








The 3Jmperialization of the Wavy. 


As a possible solution of the “manning” difficulty, the 
present writer, in the October, 97, number of BELGrRavia, 
urged the institution of the enrolment of adults in the 
Royal Navy: this paper follows as a necessary and 
essential corollary. 

That the class of men required to fight our modern 
war-vessels are as different as possible to those needed in 
Nelson’s day, goes without saying; yet those who have 
given attention to the theme have undoubtedly under- 
rated the force of the chief argument in favour of 
accepting for Her Majesty’s Service men of riper years. 
This all-important phase of the question is the one of 
time. 

Whatever intrinsic good may be possessed by proposed 
systems based upon the recruiting of youths alone, it 
must not be forgotten that to turn out a perfect specimen 
of a bluejacket nowadays—one who will understand the 
innumerable intricacies of modern weapons—-takes at 
least five years. It is obvious, therefore, that if men as 
well as boys were permitted to join, we should, were 
sufficient inducements offered, secure from this new 
source of supply, many of the mechanic class who, with 
but little training, would form a most valuable acquisition, 
and fill an acknowledged gap in the fersonne/ of our 
fleet. And if, as is believed it is possible, the advantage 
gained be enhanced by the production of trained gunners 
and torpedo men, in one-fifth of the above-mentioned 
time, that is, in twelve months, surely the system herein 
suggested merits consideration, if not adoption? 

This plan includes—or rather, is based upon—the 
establishment in the Service of a distinct class of blue- 
jackets (suggested name Artillerist) whose special duty 
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shall be the charge and repairing of all ordnance, tor- 
pedoes, electric fittings, and minor engines, on board a 
man-of-war. Some details of the recruiting, training, 
drafting, and particular duties of these artillerists, forms 
the subject matter of this article: also there will be 
shown the ultimate advantages to be gained by the 
Empire generally from the adoption—in whole or in part 
—of the system advocated ; and this, it is hoped, in such 
a manner as to deserve the attention of the critical, while 
engaging the interest of the more general reader. 

First, as to recruiting. Until a very short time ago 
it was taken for granted that the Navy had no need to 
make any display in this respect—it was considered zxfra 
dig., to put it plainly. Nevertheless, in these days of 
“ puffing,” the oldest firms have perforce to fall in with 
the times, and—advertise. But shall it be then, that the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty—that august 
body ‘‘ For executing the Office of Lord High Admiral 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 


” 


etc.,” that they shall consent to advertise their wares! 
Well, why not ? 

But for the comfort of our countrymen, it may as well 
be said, that at last, in a certain way, such is now being 
done; for only last December, so very manifest had 
become the dearth of men in the engine-room depart- 
ment of the Service, that for the first time in the Navy’s 
history, were to be seen, in the streets of Portsmouth, 
bluejackets—leading stokers—rigged out in the gay 
ribbons of the recruiting sergeant. During the late 
strike also, organised parties were despatched to the 
various manufacturing centres where the, lock-out was in 
force, in the hope of securing for the Service some of 
the many tired of, or discontented with, enforced idle- 
ness. 

So far, so good ; but, unfortunately, for the.success of 
the venture, it is probable that the inducements of starting 
on perhaps only two shillings a day, as a stoker, are not 
sufficiently attractive to the average mechanic. 

Now, if these same men were to be given the oppor- 
tunity of being enrolled as a class of bluejackets 

26* 
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(artillerist), it is more than probable this new move on 
the part of the authorities would stand every chance of 
realisation ; the mechanical knowledge possessed by these 
men would certainly be of far more value to the country 
than ever it would be in the stokehold; and the 
wages they have a right to expect would undoubtedly be 
granted as soon as the desirability, and necessity, of 
such additional expenditure became generally apparent. 

Before going any further, it may be as well to state— 
as stokers have been mentioned—that there has been 
advanced no reasonable argument against the employ- 
ment, regularly, of Lascars, Seedies, and other natives, 
to fill the position of firemen—which rating, it is pro- 
posed, should at once be created in Her Majesty’s 
Service. Then, with the existing staff of leading stokers, 
stoker mechanics, &c., with the additional supervision of 
the engine-room artificers, our ships would be found fully 
equipped in this respect. 

And it may be here remarked, that although this joining 
of Lascars, &c., as firemen, has for many years past been 
the practice in the P. and O., and other great lines of 
merchant craft, in the Navy it has only found the partial 
acceptance of being adopted on such stations as the East 
Indies, East and West Coasts of Africa, &c. There- 
fore it is that we so often find it necessary to fall back 
upon that objectionable and reprehensible—if time- 
honoured—practice of enlisting the temporary service of 
deck-hands as coal-trimmers and firemen. Better by far 
follow the lead given us by the principal lines of mail 
steamers, and enrol natives (but British subjects), 
instituting at the same time in the Royal Navy the new 
rating of “fireman.” Thus would a great difficulty be 
solved in a satisfactory and inexpensive manner. 

But to return to the bluejacket class proper, with 
whom we are more immediately concerned. It cannot - 
be said we, to-day, get a large enough number of boys 
as volunteers; what would be the state of affairs were 
the existing modes of recruiting still persevered 
in after the institution of adult enrolment, may 
best be illustrated by quoting the trite saying, ‘“ Old 
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birds are not to be caught with chaff.” Therefore, let us 
see if there be not some means whereby qualified men, 
and those likely to become so with but little training, 
could be attracted to the Service—for undoubtedly, how 
not to do it is the line of action at present in vogue. 

An idea which undeniably has many possibilities, may 
be stated roughly as follows :—In each of the principal 
seaports of the outlying parts of our Empire, let there 
be stationed one of the many vessels now in the Steam 
Reserve, which, though not absolutely modern, are still 
serviceable—for coast defence especially. Let these be 
officered by a Commander and a Lieutenant from the 
Retired List of the Navy, having under them a staff of 
(say) half-a-dozen specially trained instructors. These, 
with not more than twenty bluejackets, would be found 
amply sufficient to take charge of the ship. Indeed, 
when once these establishments had got well under way, 
they would be self-supporting—run automatically, so to 
say ; and the men comprising the original crews of each 
vessel (or nearly all of them), would be at the disposal of 
the Commander-in-Chief of the station, to draft into other 
ships if desirable. The staff of instructors, as also the 
officers of these depdts, would of course remain, while 
the crew of each would be renewed from the freshly- 
acquired men, as the latter become qualified. 

In pursuance of the proposed plan, it should be the 
standing order that every man-of-war during her stay at 
a Colonial* port, should, once a week, say, land her small- 
arm men, field-guns, crews, etc. These, marching through 
the town, with band or bugles at their head, and 
eventually performing ‘‘ Review exercise” and various 
other drills, on public grounds, could not fail to attract 
the populace, to whom previous notice should have 
been given that recruits will be accepted. And that many 
a fine fellow would embrace the opportunity of joining 
will be readily witnessed to by all who have seen the 
disappointed prospector at Melbourne or Sydney, or the 
merchant seaman at Calcutta discharged and not allowed 


* The term “Colonies” is employed in this article as indicating our pos- 
sessions abroad.—S. D. G. 
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to sign on again until his ship is nearly ready for sea. 
These, and hundreds of others to be met with every day 
in all large Colonial seaports, are as well set up, healthy, 
and intelligent a set of men as one could wish to see— 
many of them all the more welcome as recruits for being 
what Lord Charles Beresford would term “scally- 
wags.” 

The adoption of the above and otherjmethods of ° 
popularising the Service—instead of, as now, following 
the ‘“‘keep-offthe-grass” policy—would be found to 
bear fruit—not in a year or two, but immediately. And 
this is what we want. And to gather in from this 
harvest those most suitable, and to separate the wheat 
from the chaff, a recruiting officer, in charge of a senior 
lieutenant and sub-lieutenant, with a doctor in attendance, 
should be esfablished ox shore. 

“But why ashore?” the average service man will 
query. ‘If these fellows want to join, let them come 
on board and say so.” Certainly, but unfortunately many 
of them have not even the boat fare ; so once again must 
we step down from the high official stool, and go to the 
men we want to come to us. Doubtless this is against 
all precedent, and not “the custom of the service” ; but 
there! not being so, does not condemn the idea. In 
short, it is another case of Mahomet and the mountain ; 
only in this instance it is, as often as not, that the 
mountain can’t—not won’t—come. The true solution of, 
at all events, this part of the question is, that we must 
advertise the Navy, not stow it away out of sight, as if it 
were somethihg to be ashamed of. 

The next step is to have the newly-joined recruits 
transferred to the depét or reserve ship—that already 
alluded to. This should be done, if possible, by the 
man-of-war which had collected them—perhaps from 
different ports in the colony ; but if this be not feasible, 
they should be conveyed by private means of transport. 
And inthe latter event, whether this were by land or sea, 
in no circumstances should the Home Government be 
called upon to defray the attendant expenses—these, it is 
only just, should be arranged for by the colony, and there 
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is little doubt but that a satisfactory solution would be 
forthcoming. 

Once on board the depét-ship, the recruits would be 
put through a systematic course of training, the curriculum 
consisting, broadly speaking, of the elements of seamanship 
and signalling, and a thorough grounding in gunnery and 
torpedo, together with a knowledge of all electrical 
appliances and supplementary engines common to a 
modern war-vessel. The actual aim being more to 
perfect each man in the mechanical parts and fittings of 
the several fighting engines on board a man-of-war, 
rather than in the mere drill (though of course this would 
not be neglected), at the end of one year (twelve months 
only, being the suggested term of training) we should 
have so many efficient sailor-mechanics—artillerists—far 
more fitted for the responsible handling of modern 
weapons of war, than is the average bluejacket, who 
cannot possibly be expected to add—with any effective 
value—to the qualifications of a first-class sailor, those 
of artilleryman, electrician, mechanic, and what not. Yet 
such is what to-day is required of our sailors ; the con- 
sequence being the good results they display in the 
management of guns, torpedoes, etc., are attained by the 
practice of rules.of thumb, rather than through the 
exercise of mechanical skill—a highly undesirable 
condition of affairs. 

This is unfortunate enough in peace time ; but how 
disastrous would be the results in action, when the 
disabling of a gun must be looked upon as the occur- 
rence of almost every few minutes, can readily be imagined 
—most of the ship’s guns would be soon out of action, 
and that owing to the absence of mechanical skill to 
effect the needed repairs. But with the proposed 
proportion of artillerists on board—about one-third of 
the ship’s company—stationed systematically all over 
the vessel, repairs to gun, torpedo, fitting, or auxiliary 
engine would be no sooner required than executed. 

In short, as has been suggested, the supplying the 
Service with a class of men such as is here advocated, 
would indeed, to employ a colloquialism, “fill a long-felt 
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want.” Unfortunately, the want, though felt, has not as 
yet been recognised—at all events, its voice has not found 
expression. But Service men are constitutionally conserva- 
tive—apt to move ina groove; so are the authorities—only 
more so. Consequently, we still teach both officers and 
men many things which would prove eminently service- 
able to them were our navy a fleet of wooden three- 
deckers, but which, in the existing circumstances, are 
worse than useless, and which might profitably give 
place to the practical teaching of mechanics as applied to 
modern pieces of ordnance, etc. 

As things are, it is probable we get an averagely 
intelligent lot of lads to join Her Majesty’s Service ; but 
catching a boy young, and endeavouring to teach him 
how to become “tinker, tailor, soldier, and _ sailor,” 
besides a lot of other things, is most certainly not the 
way to make him a modern man-of-war’s gunner. ‘ Jack 
of all trades and master of none” would be a more 


appropriate designation of our very best blue-jackets— 
and this through no fault of their own. 
Obviously the time has arrived when some such system 


as here proposed should be adopted. Then, besides 
relieving the “manning” difficulty, a war-vessel, with 
two-thirds of her hands trained in the manner they are 
now (modified), and the remaining one-third artillerists, 
no part of the ship, either during peace or in action, would 
be ever left without the presence of a skilled mechanic— 
sufficiently skilled, at any rate, to be able to remedy any 
defect in a workman-like manner. And, for the landsman 
to properly appreciate the immense advantage to be- 
gained by this arrangement, it is essential he should visit 
one of our latest-pattern war-ships—of the ‘ Majestic” 
type, for example. 

As instancing how dependent upon mechanical power 
is everything on board nowadays, it is a fact that, only 
the other day, everyone inthe Channel Fleet was thrown 
into a state of consternation : the Admiral had made the 
signal to weigh anchor by manual labour! The usual 
procedure, be it noted, is to open the throttle “of 
a small auxiliary engine, and up comes the anchor, 
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without hardly anybody being the wiser and none the 
more tired. 

Within the limits of a magazine article, it is not to be 
supposed one can enter into this well-nigh illimitable 
subject in the detail it deserves ; but perhaps enough has. 
been said to show that a radical change is needed in 
the personnel of the Royal Navy—that is, if we are to 
march with the times. A new field of recruiting is here 
open to us, and all who have made the least study of 
the subject know how great is our need of men, 
especially of the class here referred to. And it can be 
stated with confidence that, if red-tape and ‘custom of 
the Service” be thrown overboard, and more attractive 
and ‘“ pushing” methods of recruiting resorted to, 
volunteers will be forthcoming, provided always sufficient 
inducements are offered—the advantages of constant and 
continuous pay culminating in an assured pension being 
demonstrated plainly, as in opposition to occasional work, 
to be discontinued at the tyrannical dictates of the paid 
agitator. 


Let us see what would be the immediate effect upon 
the safety and welfare of the Empire generally, were 
there adopted some such system as is here advocated. 
To summarise the leading points, we may certainly 
claim : 


1. The veritable Imperialization of the Navy, 
transforming it into 


2. A homogeneous force ruled by a_ world- 
encircling esprzt de corps, controlled by one 
head, yet maintained—both as regards men 
and money—by the entire Empire ; thus 


3. Dividing, in a more equitable and satisfactory 
manner, the responsibility, as also the 
expense, of national insurance—an absolute 
sine gua non if the British Empire is to 
stand. 


Although it may, at first sight, appear what our 
American friends would call “rather a tall order” to 
claim that these great advantages would accrue from the . 
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mere application of so simple a remedy as that proposed, 
such will not be found to be the case if we trace the 
developments that would, of necessity, transpire. 

In the first place, each outlying portion of the Empire, 

while yearly augmenting and improving the general 
personnel of our Fleet, would at the same time be 
providing, in a manner, its own coast and harbour 
defences—harbour batteries, and those at coaling stations, 
being manned by their own trained men on “ passing 
out” from the depot ship; while the equipment and support 
of torpedo flotillas—the only acknowledged preventative 
of blockade—would be a reasonable outcome of the 
movement. 

Then, again, by the retaining, when practicable, these 
newly-acquired men upon the station of their respective 
colony, the sentiment of esprit de corps, with its 
countless good effects, would be, if possible, increased 
throughout the Service—each man, though serving his 
own colony, belonging to the Royal Navy. This condi- 
tion of affairs would also make largely for complete and 
effectual swamping of all Little-Englander principles, at 
the same time avoiding any clashing of interests between 
colony and colony or with the Mother-country. In 
short, our Navy would become Imperial as well as 
Royal. 

The vastly enlarged recruiting field thus thrown open 
to us scarcely needs further mention; and as to the 
quality of the harvest to be garnered therefrom, those 
who know the colonist—the man who takes his courage 
in both hands, defying fate, fortune, and the world—these, 
at any rate, do not doubt the value of the acquisition of 
a class so full of resource, so ready in emergency, and 
frequently of a superior intelligence. It has always, 
indeed, been a mystery why, notwithstanding the 
enormous growth of our Empire, we still confine— 
practically—the source from which we draw our supply 
of men (boys) to the two little islands, Great Britain and 
Ireland. Surely the descendants of those who have 
made the Empire what it is are fit subjects to take part 
in its defence ! 
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Lately we have seen how willing and anxious are 
Canada and Newfoundland to join us in a system of 
national defence ; Cape Colony also has made a most 
patriotic offer; while both India and the Australasian 
Colonies have for years past contributed, financially, to 
the maintenance of a fleet upon their respective waters. 

But there are many serious objections to this state of 
affairs. For example, there is obviously no settled system 
about it—the arrangement varying with each locality ; 
and lack of systematic organisation must ever mean 
the prelude of failure in an emergency, besides creating 
financial confusion and often injustice. As instancing 
this, in a small degree, there is never a frontier war in 
India but it is followed by heated Parliamentary discussion 
(and miles of red-tape) as to whom shall defray the cost 
of the campaign ; and, it may be remarked, unfortunate 
India generally has to pay, and that, too, not in her sadly 
depreciated rupee, but in sterling, or its equivalent. 

Respecting India’s navy, however, she has what is 
called a ‘‘ Marine ”—a collection of antiquated hulks, not 
nearly so much resembling ships of the Royal Navy as 
the marine (the man) does a blue-jacket. This is no doubt 
an expensive—and certainly almost useless—toy for her. 
Two very ancient turret-ships, the ‘ Magdala” and 
‘ Abyssinia,” are also stationed at Bombay, going out of 
harbour on an occasional very fine day (selected) to 
engage in target practice, being then manned by soldiers 
—artillerymen. The Australian Colonies have ships of 
their own, and of a superior class. Newfoundland is 
appealing for permission to aid in her own coast defence, 
as also is Canada.* 

So here, it may be said, we have, already laid, the 
foundation of the suggested system. Each of these 
outlying portions of the Empire could supply, yearly, 
several thousand suitable recruits of the proposed type 
—except, perhaps, India; but the Lascars and other 


* The late refusal of the Admiralty to grant the application of the Auck- 
land (New Zealand) Harbour Board for the loan of an obsolete vessel to 
enable our Colonial brothers to recruit men for our Navy is too new and 
debatable a point to be touched upon now.—S. D. G. 
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natives she could provide as firemen—men who have 
proved themselves so eminently fitted for work below in the 
stokehold—would more than counterbalance any deficiency 
on her part in this respect. As has been mentioned, 
moreover, a goodly number of merchant-seamen waiting 
at Calcutta might be expected to join. And this brings 
us to another branch of the question. 

Many authorities argue, that as in days gone by the 
mercantile marine was, essentially, the recruiting-ground 
of the Royal Navy, so it should be still. Certainly ; 
but what proportion of British men, suitable for our 
purpose, now man our merchant ships? A very, very 
small percentage, unquestionably. Consequently, we 
must look elsewhere—the altered conditions demand 
different methods. 

Other authorities on the “ manning ” question advocate 
the absolute opposite course, suggesting a system of 
short service and then drafting the men into the 
Reserve. This, it is claimed, would not only place at 
our disposal a strong supplementary force, but would 
remedy the evil above alluded to—the preponderance 
of the foreign element in our mercantile marine. Un- 
fortunately for this proposal, short service can never be 
made practicable in the navy, as in the army ; for so very 
many things are there a modern bluejacket must know 
that, in practice, the end of his term of service would be 
found to coincide with his becoming really efficient. 

Another eminent authority has repeatedly stated—on 
the platform, as elsewhere—that there is no difficulty 
whatever in obtaining men for the Navy, but that those 
in power will not acknowledge the existence of any 
deficiency. This looks as if the latter were arguing 
against facts and figures, as indeed they are ; for no single 
naval officer will have the temerity to uphold the possi- 
bility of fw/Zy manning, with our present fersonne/, the 
the ships we already have in commission. What, then, 
will be the state of affairs as time goes on, with our 
Fleet every day increasing, but not so the effective 


force of men? And what our condition, should war 
break out ? 
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Whilst not insisting that the adoption of the system 
here advocated is the only remedy for the present dearth 
of men, the writer cannot but recognise that three 
cardinal points must, essentially, form elements of any 
plan which has for its purpose the Imperialization of the 
Navy. These are: 


1. The enrolment of adults ; 


2. The outlying portions of the Empire to be 
included in the recruiting ground ; 


3. The organised participation of each integral 
part of the Empire in the defence of its own 
coasts, harbours, and dependent coaling- 
stations. 


It may be as well to repeat that the adults whom it 
is here proposed to enrol should be drafted from a class 
possessing mechanical knowledge, or having such general 
intelligence as to point to their ultimate suitability, 
always bearing in mind that the advantage of most vital 
importance in this system is the term of training being 
only one year instead of five. Sailors would by no means 
be precluded from joining ; but the main point advocated 
is the institution of a distinct class of men—a class 
whose mechanical skill must needs prove of inestimable 
service in a modern war-vessel. 

With mechanical power every day superseding manual, 
it must be only a question of time for this new type of 
man to become a unit of our Fleet. 

In any case, Imperial adult enrolment should be at 
once instituted. Then, if some system of Colonial 
defence, such as here suggested, were to be also per- 
fected, the Empire would indeed be consolidated, 
possessing a Navy—Imperial as well as Royal. 


Lieut. Stuart D. Gorpon, R.N. 





Zin Old Convent Library. 


In the Rua doArcoa Jesus, at Lisbon, is an old suppressed 
convent once occupied by friars of the Third Order of 
St. Frances, and one of the many buildings of that kind 
in that city. The old friars were great collectors of 
books, and amassed a library of about 80,000 volumes. 
The principal distinctive feature about the library is that 
it is kept exactly as they left it, so that the visitor has an 
opportunity of seeing what kind of people the religious 
orders were as far as bibliography went. There is an 
index of subjects and another of titles and authors, 
both denoting the place of each book on the shelf, in very 
much the same way that is followed in the British 
Museum. The reading-room is remarkably lofty and 
airy, and quiet internally, the only slight interruption 
being from the barrack-yard close by, where one may 
occasionally hear the trumpeter practising calls on his 
instrument. The whole library strikes one as being 
remarkably well arranged, and indicative of the fact that 
the former occupiers of it were pretty well up to their 
date, which ranged from 1615 to 1834, when the monastic 
orders were suppressed after the defeat of Dom Miguel. 
If one turns over their indices to see what sort of books 
they were in the habit of collecting, one finds that while 
subjects theological seem to have had a naturally prepon- 
derating charm, the friars were eager collectors of all 
kinds of secular books of a matter-of-fact sort, and did 
not altogether exclude fiction, if we may judge from a 
translation of ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe.” For historical, topo- 
graphical, and antiquarian works they seem to have had 
a strong and healthy appetite. Overland routes from 
India are represented: there are the ‘“‘ Account of the 


New Way by Land and Sea from India,” by Manoel 
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Gadinho in 1665; the “Itinerary” of Antonio Ferreiro 
in 1725. There is also the ‘Iter Britanniarum” of 
1575. The “Rules for the Familiars of the Sacred 
Office (the Inquisition) of course appears—also, of course, 
“De Antiquitatibus Lusitaniae”” by Andrees de Rezende 
of Evora. Then a book published at Lisbon in 1809 
called “‘The Generosity of George the Third and the 
Ambition of Bonaparte, Wellesley ” (szc) ‘‘ and the other 
French Generals.” There are translations of Arabic 
documents in the Torre do Tumbo referring to early 
translations in the Peninsula in Moorish times. There 
is a ‘“‘ Universal History of Earthquakes,” with an account 
in particular of that of Lisbon, which did great damage 
to the convent. Then comes acurious book published at 
Madrid in 1762, a “ Political Prophecy verified in that 
which has happened to the Portuguese on account of their 
Blind Affection for the English.” Then a “ Brief and 
true History of the entry of the French Army into Por- 
gal”; and an “Account of the Fight between Captain 
Peter Stuart commanding the ‘ Dragon’ and ‘ America,’ 
with the Captaincy and Admiralty of Algiers”; then 
‘“Dominie O’Daly de Rosario, Initium, Incrementa, et 
Excrementa, et Exitus, Familiz Geraldinorum, Des- 
moniz Comitum, ac Persecutionis Hereticorum, Ulissi- 
pone ” (Lisbon—the City of Ulysses) ‘ 1655.” 

I said that the library was just as the friars left it ; 
but at least one little exception has to be made to this 
statement. One set of volumes of a periodical magazine 
had evidently been so thumbed by the old gentlemen that 
the volumes of the same substituted for the dilapidated 
one bear each a label :—‘‘ Come from the library of the 
Academy in place of the copy in this library which was 
in bad condition.” It was to its possessors, and it still 
is to us, of high interest; it kept the friars of its time 
well informed of what was going on around them. The 
periodical is the “‘ Investigador Portuguez em Inglaterra” 
1811—1818; edited by Bernardo Jose d’Abrantes e 
Castro, printed by H. Bryer, Bridge Street, Blackfriars, 
and containing, derived from the best sources, the people 
who saw the things they described and wrote about them - 
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in their own language, perhaps the best information 
obtainable as to the proceedings in Portugal during the 
Peninsula War. It seems written pretty impartially, for 
it admits all kind of opinions on a variety of subjects, 
the war being, of course. the principal one. 

On going over its pages, the prominent idea that strikes 
one is the extreme constitutional and respectful manner in 
which the British Generals treated the national govern- 
ment of our allies—a thing now pleasant to look back 
upon. One would think that there was hardly such a 
person as Wellington, so modestly does he refrain from 
obtruding his presence. The general orders, the military 
rules and regulations, the rule of the civil population, the 
port and harbour regulations, are usually signed by Miguel 
Pereira Forjaz inthe name of the Prince Regent, Dom 
John, who had sailed away to Rio de Janeiro with the rest 
of the royal family and 18,000 of his subjects on the entry 
of the French into Lisbon, after Napoleon’s proclamation 
that the “‘ House of Braganza had ceased to reign,” with 
the object of transferring the capital of the Portuguese 
possessions to the Brazilian city. Continental Portugal 
was consequently governed by a council of five persons 
acting in the name of the Regent, and Forjaz united 
in his own person the offices of Privy Councillor, Field 
Marshal, and Secretary to the Departments of Foreign 
Affairs, Navy, and War. He signed all general edicts, 
but they were usually countersigned each by a British 
officer in the particular department to which the edict 
referred. 

Early in the first volume the editor says that Fauvelet, 
who had committed all sort of crimes in Turin, for 
which he had been sent to the prison of Bicétre, was 
released by Napoleon and sent over to England as 
Consul-General of France, with orders to get together 
all the information he could about our fortresses and 
to get soundings taken of all harbours and rivers. 
He was one of a crowd of agents sent here to effect 
Napoleon’s ends. Another of the same sort was Fiévée, 
who was supplied with money to keep English journalists 
in his pay. 
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In the same volume we find a curious statement as to 
longevity. From a census taken in Portugal in 1811, it 
appears that there were ninety-three men and _ninety- 
eight women over a hundred years old. 

One gets plenty of news from the seat of war, 
throwing all kinds of light up onmilitary matters—such 
as an order signed by Forjaz, and countersigned by 
Colonel Nicholas Trant, to the Governor das Armas at 
Oporto to call up and mobilise the militia. Forjaz issues 
the orders at Lisbon, and Colonel Trant countersigns 
them for military, and Admiral Berkely for naval, 
matters. Then comes one directing the Caldeira de 
Alcantara, a dirty ditch, now filled up, into which the 
refuse of factories lately flowed, to be kept free for he use 
of boats from the British Fleet. The Commander-in-chief 
of the Portuguese army was, of course, Beresford, and one 
would think that he was quite the biggest man in that 
part of the Peninsula. Then comes an order to the 
administrator of the pine forests of Leiria to provide 
wood for the repair of public buildings damaged by the 
enemy. Then one to remit the defence tax, instituted 
in 1810, in those cases where properties yielded no 
harvest or produced no rents, owing to damage by the 
enemy. 

The inhabitants seem to have had a great talent for 
minute description of all damage done by the French. 
Here is a full schedule of that done at Arganil on the 
17th July, 1810, and the rath, 15th, 16th, 17th, and 18th 
of March, 1811: 

Milreis. Reis. 
Money stolen ... Fm ie 6m 5,769 240 
Gold and silver articles ee Aw 9,874 we 
Woollen, silk, and linen clothes 1. 88,6977 
Chalices, patens, processional crosses, 
silver vases, gold and silver candle- 
sticks, &c., in the church at Arganil 13,944 
Do. in the church of Sazedo ... 824 
Do do. Folques ... 206 


Estimated damage done to the church 
of Secaria... iy esa fir 2,400 
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Alqueires (3°04 gallons measure) of wheat 

Do. do. rye and oats % 

Do. do. feijap (coarse F rench beans) 

Do. do. maize ‘ nae 
Almades (334 gallons) of wine and vinegar is 
Alqueires of olive oil ie tte eas 

Do. spirits ... ‘as 65 
Arrobas (32 lbs. a of beef, f pork, and lard... 584 
Cattle ... ‘ cs 314 
Small animals ... ae = sit ma 10,642 
Beasts stolen... ea ia oe on II 
Sucking pigs... ee ve — eae IgI 
Fowls_... bi eae tan winds 2,254 
Alqueires of honey sin = ae as 58 

Do. honeycomb __... nas ei 1,612 
Olive trees damaged or destroyed “os wits 3,302 
Chestnut trees ... ne - sce - 422 
Deal carts rae bs ‘ia xi ii 1,478 
Church burnt ... sds ue st ae I 
Private houses burnt ... wie a _ 13 
Ecclesiastics killed —... _ ae sa 3 
Laymen do. van a ~ ive 23 
Women do. om ia sis 7 

Do. outraged and carried off ay ee 96 
Images burnt... es me ve wr 27 


This representation is signed by all the members 
of the local Camara and forwarded to Wellington, 
“Marshal-General of the armies of H.R.H. the Prince 
Regent” (at Rio de Janeiro), who replies that he is 
aware of the damage done, but gently takes the oppor- 
tunity to remind the inhabitants that goods should be 
removed whenever possible, and says that Portugal was 
ravaged by the “tyrant of Europe” without any motive 
other than an insatiable desire for pillage, and sympathises 
with the Camara for their not having had any opportunity 
for a “manly resistance to the oppression against which 
the inhabitants of Portugal have given such singular and 
happy examples.” He is further of opinion that though 
the danger is generally removed it has not completely 
disappeared, because the inhabitants possess riches that 
“the tyrant will seek to plunder. They are happy under 
the moderate government of their beneficent sovereign, 
and this will be quite enough for the tyrant to try to 
destroy their happiness.” He says that all capable of 
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bearing arms must learn the use of them, and that those 
incapable of so doing should look out for some place 
of hiding in safety, and make preparations for getting 
there when the moment of danger arrives. Articles of 
value—much sought after by the invaders—should be 
carefully hidden underground and the secret not confided 
to strangers. 

Of course, there are numerous detailed accounts of the 
battles in the Peninsula, such as that with Soult at 
Albuera. Then comes a letter from Wellington to 
Lieutenant-General Manoel Pinto Basellar, congratulat- 
ing him on the evacuation of Portugal by the French, 
and thanking him for his help and co-operation. This is 
signed by Adjutant-General Mozinho at headquarters at 
Almandralejo on the 6th May, 1811. 

Then comes zz extenso a speech of Mr. Percival in 
the House of Commons, thanking General Beresford for 
his services at Albuera. Mr. Hutchinson proposed 
an amendment, which was rejected, and the original 
motion was carried. Then comes an account of a con- 
cert in London for the benefit of the Portugnese afflicted 
by the war. It had the gratuitous services of the best 
singers of the day, including Madame Catalani, and was 
patronised by 2000 people. 

Then comes an extremely matter-of-fact bit of infor- 
mation, but one that throws some curious side-lights 
into the scenes visited ; it is the rate of exchange of 
the day. At four days’ sight it was 7od. to the milrei 
on Rio de Janeiro, and 67%d.—673%d. on Lisbon and 
Oporto. Using it first to work out the British value of 
the church plunder at Arganil, it comes to about 
£14,360—pretty good loot at three village churches. 
In examining its reflection on modern times, we find the 
exchange on Brazil standing at 7od.; but the milrei 
having since been divided into two for Brazilian purposes, 
it would now be more comprehensible if we expressed 
itas 35d. Whatis it now? About 9%d, or something 
of the sort—a little more than a quarter of what it was. 
That is to say, that Brazilian money has depreciated 


nearly four-fold in comparison with British since the 


; 
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Peninsula war. Why is this? Is the answer to be 
found in the application to modern Brazil of the edict 
of Napoleon that ‘the house of Braganza has ceased to 
reign”? 

Then comes some criticism on a published statement by 
Captain Pasley, R.E., that the Spanish officers offered 
much obstruction to our operations through jealousy. 
The editor wishes Captain Pasley’s assertions to be 
modified ; he agrees with him in the main, but makes 
an exception in favour of the Government and higher 
officers, who see the necessity of co-operation with the 
British. 

Then comes a list of subscriptions by the officers of 
the Brazilian Yeomanry towards the liberation of Portu- 
guese captives in Algeria. 

Soon we find a speech by Napoleon in the Corps 
Legislatif, in which he says that the only sovereigns that 
merited his praises were those of the Confederation of 
the Rhine. The worst people in the whole lot of nations 
were the English, who brought all passions into play and 
made use of any motive, good or bad. A reply to the 
speech was made by one of the deputies on behalf 
of the House; he said that Spain would soon tire of 
being the instrument of British hatred, and would 
abandon the people to its own efforts and then the war 
would cease, and ‘‘ we shall have as a guarantee of our 
triumphs the infallible word of your Majesty.” This is 
all the more remarkable as it was spoken exactly a month 
after Albuera. 

Now come instructions to the Governor of Oporto to 
have 1,362 recruits ready in forty days; but as the 
regimental recruiting districts of Coimbra and Figueira 
had been invaded they were to be excepted. The pay 
was to be 100 reis (then 7d., now 44d.) a day each man, 
and they were to draw on the arsenal of Lisbon for 
uniforms, &c. The recruits were to go to their head- 
quarters in squads of twenty-five to thirty at a time, and 
every ten days a list of their names was to be sent to 
Forjaz’s office. Then came rules for anchoring in the 
Tagus. Merchant-vessels were not to anchor near the 
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men-of-war—that is to say, between the Caés dasColumnas 
and the Ribeira Nova, or, as an Englishman would now 
express it, between the Black Horse Square and the Fish 
Market—a space giving the whole river frontage of the 
Naval Arsenal. Every merchant vessel was to receive 
on board a watchman from a boat sent off from the 
arsenal, which said watchman was to be a trustworthy 
man of good character. Then came a lot of regulations 
as to how to settle claims for damage done by collision 
in the river. 

Circular No. 25, of June, 1811, issued by Forjaz, is 
or the purpose of putting down extortions practised by 
those officers of the orvdenangas who were appointed to 
go about requisitioning labour for the repair of fortifica- 
tions. It says that they are on no account to take any 
money.on pretence of having to pay substitutes. Every 
man drawn to come must either come himself or make 
his own arrangements personally with a_ substitute, 
without the intervention of any military authority. 

Ata specially convened meeting of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences at Lisbon on the 27th April, 1811, Wellington 
was elected an honorary member, and the promise made 
of a medal worth fifty milreis to him who should by the 
end of the next year write the best essay in English, 
French and Portuguese on the subject laid down— 
‘“Memoirs for the History of the Campaigns of Marshal 
Lord Wellington in Portugal and Spain up to the end of 
the year 1811.” 

Then we find Beresford looking up the Governor about 
drilling the militia. They were to have a drill every 
Sunday and holiday. The militia do not seem to have 
been very well provided with arms, for different arrange- 
ments had to be made for drill according to the proportion 
of muskets to men, the numbers being not necessarily 
equal, as one would have thought. The regulations varied 
severally according to whether every man had a musket, 
or only about half of them had, or only from 50 to 30 
per cent., or less than thirty had. Those who did not 
keep their arms in good order were to be preferentially 
selected to go to work upon the public works, forts, etc. 
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Discipline was not neglected among the officers, and 
on the 26th of May, 1811, an order was published 
dismissing the following officers from the service :—Lieu- 
tenant Anselino José Vaz, for bad character and bad 
military conduct ; Ensign Agostinho Figueira for having, 
when Acting-Quartermaster, made out false lists for the 
Commanding-officer of his regiment to sign; Ensign 
José Cuesta do Regio, for laxity of conduct and incurring 
dislike by his brother officers; Ensign José Maria 
Mezurada, for not knowing ‘his duty and for absenting 
himself from his company when he had heard that the 
enemy was approaching; and Ensign Affonso Gomes 
de Pinto, without any reason being assigned. 

In August, 1811, the British Parliament voted 
£100,000 for the relief of those whose lands had been 
devastated. The money was distributed by John Croft 
and Joao Gaudencio Torres, who visited the devastated 
country and distributed the relief in the form of seeds, 
oxen, wood for the repair of houses, assistance to the 
sick, provision for orphans, and prizes for constructing 
within a certain time new carts, agricultural implements, 
pipes for wine, &c. 

On the 27th August, 1811, General Manoel de Brito 
Mozinho, Adjutant-General of the Portuguese Army, does 
away with a lot of red-tape in the matter of courts- 
martial, so that prisoners are not to be kept so long in 
prison awaiting trial on account of difficulties encountered 
in the attendance of witnesses. An estimate is to be 
made of the probable time it takes a witness to come 
from a distance, and the prisoner is not to be unduly 
detained beyond that period. 

Then comes a criticism on ‘Observations on the 
present state of the Portuguese Army,” by Andrew 
Halleday, M.D., in which the writer of the book criticised 
is very severe upon the body under consideration. It 
appears that the great reformer, the Marquis of Pombal 
—a sort of Oliver Cromwell who rebuilt Lisbon after the 
earthquake—had not neglected the army, and had had it 
re-organised by Count Lippe, who, however, seems to 
have given it merely the proverbial sweep of the new 
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broom. He re-organised the army in 1762-3, but during 
the time he remained with it, till 1777, it went down so fast 
that at the latter date it had scarcely any officers. A 
Portuguese critic takes the opportunity to thank Beresford 
for the pains he has taken to repudiate calumnies written 
to England about the two battalions of Portuguese 
chasseurs on the Céa; and both author and critic warmly 
eulogise him for the improvements he had effected. The 
critic also says that the author speaks wrongly of the | 
loyal Lusitanian Legion, first created in London among 
the many Portuguese refugees there awaiting embarka- 
tion for Brazil, which offered its services to the British 
Government through the Portuguese Minister, and having 
been accepted was sent to Oporto under Colonel Sir 
Robert Wilson, Colonel Perponcher, and Major Emmen, 
and placed under the nominal rule of the Bishop of 
Oporto, afterwards Patriarch of Lisbon, who gave the 
command of it to Sir Robert Wilson. 

Then comes a report from Marshal the Duke of Ragusa 
to Major-General the Prince of Wagram and Neuchatel, 
in which the former says that after raising the siege of 
Badajoz and repulsing the English he thought he would 
follow them, and early in September, 1811, he heard that 
they were on the Céa and were blockading Ciudad 
Rodrigo. He says the disorder in the British Army was 
very great, so great that the French caught one of the 
Duke of Wellington’s aides-de-camp, who had lost him- 
self and got within the French lines, and that the French 
took two hundred prisoners and the British lost seven or 
eight hundred men. He says that the Spanish “ insur- 
gents” were being abandoned in the north and south of 
Spain by the British, and were nourishing an extra- 
ordinary hatred, soon to be developed, at the contrast 
they were forced to make between British promises and 
and performances, The French, it appears, would have 
pursued the enemy right up to the lines of Lisbon (Torres 
Vedras), where they could have formed a junction with 
the army of the South, which had concentrated and only 
had General Hill’s Division in front of it, ‘if the moment 
fixed for the catastrophe of the English had arrived.” 
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The reason for the non-arrival of this ‘‘ moment fixed for 
the castastrophe of the English” is to be found in a 
despatch of the 28th October from the British side, 
stating how General Hill advanced in a: fog, attacked 
the French, and took thirteen or fourteen hundred 
prisoners. . 

On the 11th January, 1812, Valencia surrendered to 
the Imperial troops under Suchet, who thus reports to 

the Prince of Wagram : 

'  “ Every day we discovered fresh magazines of arms 
and uniforms furnished by the English. Their so-called 
Consul, Tupper, was the wire-puller of the insurrection, 
and he spared neither money nor promises to excite their 
minds. The Spaniards loudly complain of being unceas- 
ingly egged on by the English to take violent measures, 
and afterwards find themselves sold.” The editor does 
us the justice to defend us from this charge; he says in 
a note :—‘‘ It was not the English who abandoned the 
Spaniards, certainly worthy of a better fate; it was their 
own Generals and those who have managed and governed 
them, but have not known how to lead them. Whatever 
may be the future lot of Spain, posterity will do justice 
to the frankness, fidelity, honour, and generosity with 
which the British nation and Government have conducted 
themselves with regard to the Peninsula, in the sacred 
cause it is defending.” The theory of the Portuguese 
editor as to the incapacity of the Spanish Generals to lead 
their men is somewhat confirmed on looking into the 
account of the prisoners taken by the French at Valencia. 
The Spanish force there, all told, numbered 14,912, and 
it had 487 officers of the rank of Major and upwards, one 
to every thirty-one men; among the 487 were one 
Captain-General, eight Field-Marshals (including Carlos 
O'Donnell), four Lieutenant-Generals, and _ eighteen 
Brigadiers. What sort of organization was this? When- 
ever an army or any other concern is over-officered, it is 
rotten for two reasons—the first because it has got so 
slovenly and unautomatic that it wants the constant 
personal efforts of an officer over every few men in order 
to make it perform the. slightest ordinary duty, with the 
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guarantee of a breakdown under any emergency; and 
the second, because the pay of so many officers constitutes 
a corresponding plunder of the rank and file and equip- 
ments. 

On the 16th January, 1812, the Duke of Ragusa reports 
to the Prince of Wagram that the British are concentrating 
and are threatening Ciudad Rodrigo, but that he was 
going to march against them with 60,000 men. “ You 
may expect glorious events for the French arms,” he 
says ; but the next reports are not very “ glorious.” He 
has to admit thet the British army appeared on the 
evening of the 1oth of January before Ciudad Rodrigo 
and possessed itself of some convents in the suburbs, and 
that on the 16th the British batteries opened fire at long 
range, and that the place was taken by assault on the roth. 
On this last event the Marshal has to report “this event is 
so incomprehensible that I will not go so far as to make 
any observations upon it. I have not yet received the 
necessary information.” On the 24th, by which time he 
probably had the necessary information, he makes another 
report in which he admits that the French lost much 
heavy artillery, but omits to mention the loss of seventy- 
eight officers and seventeen hundred men. 

In January, 1812, comes a copy of an advertisement 
tending to confirm the fact that the House of Braganza 
had settled on a fixed purpose of making Rio de Janeiro 
its home for ever as the new capital of Portugal and 
Brazil.. The Real Junta de Fazenda da Marinha -gives 
notice to all draughtsmen and workmen in the Arsenal, 
who are willing to go to Rio and are found satisfactory, 
that they will be paid up in full and receive four months’ 
wages in advance—one month down and three months’ 
on arrival in Rio, whither a free passage will be given 
them. Perhaps, also, confirmative indications of the 
transplanting the capital may be found in the announce- 
ments of new books published in Rio, such as translations 
of the ‘Wealth of Nations” and the “Essay on 
Criticism.” 

On the 27th November, 1811, there is an order from 
Forjaz directing inspectors to muster and count the 
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strength of the regiments of the national army, so as to 
see that it corresponded with the pay drawn. 

On the 1st December, 1811, comes a statement of the 
balance in hand, amounting to 12,722 milreis, or about 
43,710, of the funds of the hospital of St. José at Lisbon, 
which seems to have been well looked after under the 
management of its head surgeon, the Enfermero Mér 
d’Almeida de Mello. 

On the 11th May, 1811, from reports made by the 
Secretary for War at Lisbon, the total strength of the 
Portuguese army was as follows : 


INFANTRY. 


Regular troops aaa ae orn - Sones 
Company of workmen at the Arsenal aes 104 
Local companies and veterans ee ius 3,059 
Militia ... ome ve _ vais .» 58,016 
Ordenangas arrived with muskets... >» ‘See 

Do. -do. do. pikes Ae .. 24,608 


227,338 
CAVALRY. 


Provided with horses ... ee si a 33734 
Without horses... ie aw iit mm) 2,307 


6,101 


Here it may be the place to consider whether our 
Portuguese allies did or did not help us as if they meant it. 
As far as their Government went, the general tendency 
of the pages of the ‘ Investigador” is to show that it got 
_on smoothly with our officers. Nobody supposes that 
the national army was all that could be wished, but it is 
reasonable to think that the improvements effected in it 
by Beresford could not have taken place without some 
fair share of co-operation. We have seen that he refuted 
slanders on a body of it on the Céa. We have also seen 
Wellington’s appreciation of native defence expressed in 
his answer to the Camara of Arganil, and we now proceed 
to find that on the 14th February, 1812, Major Gordon 
arrived in Downing Street with a despatch from Welling- 
ton giving an account of the capture of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
and mentioning three Portuguese regiments, commanded 
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by British Colonels, that distinguished themselves in the 
assault, and specially mentioning the promotion to First 
Lieutenancy of Second Lieutenant José da Silva, who was 
the first to enter the breach, and who had volunteered to 
lead a detachment of artillery into the town. The 
number of killed and wounded in this action taken in 
proportion to the relative forces engaged on our side, 
works out as four Portuguese to five British; so our 
allies seem to have done a tolerably fair share of the 
fighting. Lord Liverpool in the House of Lords, and 
Castlereagh in the Commons, in proposing a subsidy to 
Portugal, highly praised the Government of that country 
for its readiness to meet us. Lord Liverpool said it had 
advanced us £ 1,800,000 and had guaranteedus £ 2,000,000 
more, and Castlereagh said that the Government in office 
at Lisbon had so well managed the finances that, in spite 
of the devastations caused by the French, the yield in 
taxation had progressively increased and was now the 
greatest that it had ever been; and the House of 
Commons was so well satisfied with the truth of Castle- 
reagh’s statements that the subsidy was voted unanimously. 
On giving the account of the sitting, the editor remarks 
that the Portuguese had been unjustly abused by the 
English newspapers, as if the latter knew what was going 
on better than Lord Liverpool did. Dr. Andrew 
Halliday writes to the ‘“ Investigador” to the effect that 
he can give ample testimony to the valour of the native 
army, and that it had yielded to the reforms introduced 
by Beresford, though it was still not without some abuses, 
which had been made the worst of by a great portion of the 
British nation ; one, for instance, was in the Medical 
Department ever since the Lisbon native Government 
had taken the charge of it out of the hands of Dr. 
Abrantes, of whom Dr. Halliday seems to have had a 
high opinion. 

From the worn condition of the original volumes of the 
‘Investigador,” we may gather that the events described 
in it possessed an absorbing interest for the old Francis- 
cans, whose order was ever in touch with humanity, 
They no doubt thought, patriotically, that their fellow- 
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countrymen were doing their best to co-operate with their 
allies, and they no doubt hoped that after-ages would 
think the same ; and the more that we, the grandchildren 
of those allies, read the same source of information that 
they did on the subject, the more we shall be inclined to 
agree with them. 


C. J. Witbpey. 





“The English husbandman.” 


In the year 1635 Mr. Gervase Markham perceived a 
certain crying want in the England of his day. It had 
no connection with the severities of the Star Chamber or 
the illegal exaction of Ship Money, with which grave 
subjects we are apt to suppose men’s minds were exclu- * 
sively occupied in those anxious times. England, it 
seemed to him, was in a bad way; not on account of 
misgovernment or threatened civil war, but because an 
artificial age, as he bitterly terms it, had persistently 
neglected the interests of the plain husbandman, pre- 
ferring the society of silken scorners; the consequence 
being that the simple arts of agriculture and gardening 
were not receiving the attention that their undoubted 
importance to the welfare of the kingdom merited. As 
an indisputable evidence of this melancholy fact, he men- 
tions that when men desire to refer to some books on 
husbandry they have no alternative but to study the 
works of ancient Greek and Latin authors, or more 
modern French writers; all, as he observes, works of 
infinite excellence, yet useless from a practical point of 
view, as being written by foreigners unacquainted with 
our climate. This want he, with modest courage, deter- 
mined to supply in a stout volume, entitled ‘‘ The English 
Husbandman,” which he dedicated in a graceful preface to 
the High and Mighty Prince, James Stuart, Duke of 
Lenox, in the service of whose family it appeared our 
author first gained the experience and made the experi- 
ments which he now embodies in this book. And though 
far from depreciating the immortal works of Virgil and 
Xenophon, still Mr. Gervase Markham expresses a 
humble hope that English husbandmen will derive more 
practical assistance from a perusal of his book than they 
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can expect even from the best translations of these classic 
authors. 

A treatise on gardening and agriculture in the seven- 
teenth century had none of the narrowness of interest 
perceptible in the best works on kindred subjects pub- 
lished in the present day. It included so many elevated 
moral sentiments, so much sound medical advice, and 
above all such an infinite number of infallible methods by 
which the future might be foretold, that it could scarcely 
fail to attract any class of readers. Of course the lapse 
of considerably over two centuries has enhanced the 
interest of what were originally quite commonplace senti- 
ments, such as when our author gravely tells us that he 
does not altogether agree with the public opinion of the 
day which regarded the arts of reading and writing as 
unnecessary and positively burdensome to a husbandman. 
But when it comes to the selection of a farm bailiff this 
modern liberality of sentiment breaks down, and learning 
in a servant is pronounced dangerously likely to encourage 
deceit in his accounts. An honest score rudely chalked 
on a trencher is wisely said to be better than a cunningly 
written scroll on the best parchment ; and the husbandman 
is warned not to be deterred from taking a good bailiff 
merely because he is ignorant of reading and writing, 
which ignorance in the long run will probably prove a 
great assistance to his honesty. 

The class of husbandman more particularly addressed 
by our author appears to be that of quiet country gentle- 
men, although, as he points out, husbandry having been 
the occupation of our first parent, it is an equally fitting 
calling either for a king or a cottager. The chief of the 
benefits which are quaintly enumerated as being con- 
ferred on society at large by the labours of the husband- 
man is that he enables us to forsake the company of 
beasts drinking at the water springs, feeding us with a 
much more nourishing liquor. But what more can we 
say, concludes the author, than that husbandry is the 
great nerve and sinew which holdeth together all the 
joints of a monarchy? If Mr. Gervase Markham had 
written his peaceful treatise on country pursuits a few 
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years later, it is possible that he would have cast this last 
sentence in a different mould; read by the light of 
subsequent history, and with our eyes on the tragedy 
enacted at Whitehall only thirteen years later, these 
casual allusions to kings and monarchies startle us with 
a sense of incongruity. It is true that our author in the 
chapter devoted to forecasts does not profess to divine 
accurately more than the events of the next twelve months. 

However, although we are not promised a very distinct 
peep into futurity, there are many fixed rules given by a 
close observation of which we can prepare with equa- 
nimity for the troubles of the ensuing year, all natural 
signs seeming to have a preference for giving sad or 
terrific warnings rather than suggesting pleasing antici- 
pations. One of the few exceptions to this general rule 
seems to be that if Christmas Day falls on a Sunday, 
it is an unerring sign of good and abundant seasons. 
The same feast occurring on Monday promises modified 
bad luck, that is to say many losses by shipwreck and 
great mortality among women, but still reasonably fruitful 
crops. Christmas Day falling on Tuesday is wholly 
unfortunate, and ought to be followed by a barren year 
and great plagues ; while if it happen on Wednesday the 
prospect is scarcely more cheering, for though the weather 
will be better, there is every fear of sickness and many 
wars. Thursday foretells nothing less than a wet summer 
and much division among the clergy; while Friday 
threatens every sort of danger to life and property. The 
forecast when Christmas falls on a Saturday is compara- 
tively mild, being merely that the people of the world 
shall be exceedingly perverse, and much given to mutiny 
and dissension. 

If not satisfied with these auguries, another complete 
set of forecasts can be obtained by noticing if the sun 
shine on Christmas Day, in which case the year will be 
plentiful. The same thing happening on the next day 
betokens a fall in the price of wheat, while on the third 
day it foretells dissensions in the church, and on the fourth 
trouble to young people. There is a certain monotony 
about all these predictions, so it will be enough to notice 
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that sunshine falling on the eighth day in Christmas 
means a great store of fish ; on the ninth, much increase 
in cattle; andon the three following days a terrible prospect 
of fogs, infection, wars, mourning, and blood-shed ! 

Thunder occurring at the beginning of the year seems 
to indicate an exceedingly gloomy prospect for the 
succeeding twelve months. If it shall thunder the first 
Sunday of the new year, there will be great mortality 
among learned men, and the same thing happening on 
the five following days means the death of many women, 
plenty of corn accompanied by much war, mortality 
among the worst sort of people, both male and female, 
including the usual war and bloodshed, a plentiful harvest 
of corn, the loss of great personages, and many murders. 
To conclude these alarming auguries, thunder on Satur- 
day foretells a general plague raging with strong violence. 

Many natural signs, it appears, if rightly interpreted, 
will indicate the weather in the immediate future, which, 
though tame in comparison with the ominous prospects 
dependent on Christmas and the New Year, is yet no 
doubt of considerable service to the husbandman, for 
whose benefit a long list has been drawn up. Most of 
these signs are so minute as to be only distinguishable by 
an attentive observer—for instance, if the crow wet her 
head at the water brim, or the cat wash behind her ears, 
or swine play and gambol upand down, one’ must prepare 
for rain. 

The signs which the husbandman is encouraged to 
observe being on the whole of a decidedly alarming 
nature, Mr. Gervase Markham thoughtfully provides 
him with strict rules for the preservation of health. The 
medical practice of the day is amply revealed by the fact 
that it was necessary to solemnly warn people of several 
months in the year when it would not be prudent to let 
blood for pleasure, but only from necessity and by advice 
of a physician. At other seasons they were permitted 
or even encouraged to carry out their favourite remedy 
to their hearts’ content, although in January rubbing the 
head with a coarse towel and drinking white wine before 
breakfast was suggested as an alternative remedy. 


—eers 
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Instructions as to the situation and architecture of a 
plain country house give our author an opportunity of 
introducing a little of the moralising to which he is so 
much addicted, to the effect that it is useless attempting 
to rival Babel for height, or Babylon for spaciousness, 
for great cages, as he wisely observes, make not good 
birds, nor ‘huge buildings hospitable owners. As to 
the actual building of a house, by general consent of all 
the ancients the form of the letter H is that best 
adapted for a dwelling, the great hall occupying the 
central position, the kitchens on one side, and the sit- 
ting rooms, consisting of dining parlour, stranger's 
lodging, and mistresses’ storeroom on the other. If 
the husbandman is in a position to spend more upon 
his house than actual necessity requires, he is recom- 
mended to add bow windows, turrets and a gatehouse 
to this simple design. 

From the accurate table of work to be performed the 
whole year round, we learn that it was customary in 
villages for every householder to send out one servant 
from time to time to mend the roads with the loose 
stones which had been picked up on the fields, so that 
the charge of keeping the highways in repair fell upon 
the whole parish. 

There are several curious gardening operations de- 
scribed in considerable detail by our author, one being 
the alteration of the natural flavour and colour of fruit 
and flowers by means which seem almost childish in 
their simplicity. It is a strain on one’s faith to accept 
the assurance that the following experiments will invari- 
ably turn out successful. 

If you wish to impart a spicy flavour to fruit, anoint 
the grafts before binding them up with a mixture of boiled 
honey and cloves. In case you desire to change the 
colour of any fruit, full directions are given how to bore 
a hole into the pith of the trunk, which is to be filled 
with saffron or any other colour, as desired, the hole being 
covered with wax. Or, if two grafts from different fruits 
be divided in half and inserted together, the result will 
be a curious fruit partaking of the flavour of each parent. 


28 
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Fruit trees grafted on a mulberry stock will ripen two 
months before the ordinary time ; grafted on a holly or 
cyprus they will become evergreen; while the employ- 
ment of a willow tree as stock will enable you to enjoy 
peaches and plums without their usual stones. 

Any owner of a garden must be grateful to hear of a 
way in which to cure the barrenness from which fruit 
trees occasionally suffer. He has simply to bore a hole 
into the principal root and drive in a pin of old dried ash, 
covering the head of the pin with yellow wax. In France, 
our author mentions, the custom is to fill up the hole with 
honey and rose-water, the result in both cases being an 
ample crop of fruit the following year. 

In the seventeenth century it seems that most country 
houses had a vineyard as well as an orchard, although 
even the patriotic Mr. Gervase Markham admits that the 
grapes produced in an English climate, unless grown 
under glass, are more calculated to delight their owner’s 
eye than to conduce to his profit. Artificial support is 
suggested for vines reared under these adverse condi- 
tions, such as watering them with milk, ale, or the lees 
of wine. The usual experiments in improving upon the 
natural flavour of the vine are advised, such as filling a 
hole in the main stem of the tree with cloves and musk, 
when the grapes may be confidently expected to have a 
perfumed and spicy taste. Grapes without stones, for 
those who prefer them, are easily obtained by planting 
the vines upside down ! 

When approaching the interesting subject of the 
flower garden, our author again emphatically disclaims 
any intention of being servilely guided by foreign 
authorities, whose methods, followed without any 
reference to our climate and soil, have caused many 
people to meet with disappointing failures. He seems 
to acknowledge, with some natural vexation, that hitherto 
the English have been backward to display any origin- 
ality, but have contented themselves with indifferent 
copies of Italian or French gardens, necessarily unsuc- 
cessful owing to the colder climate. 

Mr. Gervase Markham begins by earnestly combating 
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objections which have evidently been raised to the use 
of gravel on garden paths. In one of his quaint digres- 
sions he points out how a beautiful woman’s charm 
consists chiefly in the numerous contrasts afforded’ by her 
pink cheeks, black eyes, and white hands. We are 
begged to observe how, in a similar manner, the eye 
receives more delight from contemplating the untrodden 
grass lawn next a well-knit gravel path than if the whole 
garden were a mass of green. Then, suddenly 
sinking to a more practical level, he reminds us 
that grass paths, though pretty, are liable to get un- 
pleasantly wet with the dew, and are, besides, certain 
to become shabby if much used. Yet what, as he 
sensibly enquires, is the good of a path if one dare not 
walk on it? 

One cannot but marvel at the exceedingly intricate 
knots and mazes in which the plain husbandman is 
instructed to lay out his flower borders, although there 
is a pleasing touch of rural simplicity in the advice to 
border them with hedges of box, lavender, or rosemary, 
giving the preference to the former as most convenient 
for the housewife to dry her linen clothes and yarn 
upon. 

For the husbandman of gentle birth, complete instruc- 
tions are given how to portray his coat of arms, or that 
of any especially cherished friend, the correct colours 
being reproduced by the use of powdered brick, chalk, 
coal-dust, and yellow clay, green being represented by 
camomile plants. 

Should the husbandman at any time have occasion to 
feast a noble personage, full instructions are given as to 
the selection of a suitable place of entertainment, which 
should invariably be near a pond or river. Entertaining 
a person of quality can have been no light matter in those 
days, as it is taken for granted that the husbandman 
will not only erect numerous arbours, but will also convert 
all the neighbouring grass into an elaborate flower 
garden, ornamented with coats of arms, birds, beasts, or 
emblematic devices. These patterns being carefully 
traced out and dug in the turf, the flowers themselves 

28* 
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can be moved in bloom from some other garden and 
planted in at the last moment. 

It is rather curious to notice how the relative values of 
various fruit and herbs have altered since the days when 
our author bestowed many more lines on describing the 
culture of parsley than on giving directions how to grow 
strawberries. Violets he classed among useful herbs, the 
leaves being employed in cookery and the flowers 
excellent when preserved in vinegar andsugar. Angelica 
must have been esteemed as one of the most valuable of 
the medicinal herbs in the days when its virtues were 
reputed to cure the bite of mad dogs and venomous 
beasts. 

Among English flowers, Mr. Gervase Markham un- 
hesitatingly gives precedence to the rose, and he goes on 
to describe the manner in which double blooms can be 
produced by inserting two grafts at the same time into 
the stock—‘‘an art yet hid from most gardeners.” And, 
if the odour of the rose be impaired by these double 
graftings, you are advised simply to plant garlic near the 
root, when the pleasantness of the scent will be restored. 
But, if you should require a more fragrant, spicy odour 
than Nature bestows, the way to obtain it is to grow 
your roses from seeds that.have been soaked in water in 
which cinnamon has been boiled. 

If any person is not contented to grow white lilies, he 
is recommended to either water them with the lees of red 
wine, in which case they will have purple blooms, or else 
to rub the bulbs with vermilion, azure, or verdigris, and 
consequently enjoy red, blue, or green flowers. 

Pinks and carnations are also frequently subjected to 
similar experiments on their colour and odour, wall- 
flowers alone enjoying the distinction of having such a 
strong natural smell that it is impossible to modify it by 
art. 

The Crown Imperial is described as being “ of all 
flowers, both foreign and home-bred, the delicatest and 
strangest,” while the tulip receives the high praise of 
coming but little short of it ‘in pleasantness and rare- 
ness.” But, indeed, our author has words of admiration 
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for all the favourite old English flowers which still hold 
their places in our gardens; while he mentions with, 
perhaps, more wonder than envy, certain noblemen who 
contrive to grow orange, lemon, and olive trees in large 
wooden boxes, which at night are wheeled under shelter. 
So amazing a statement will this appear to the majority 
of his country readers that he adds: ‘‘ Lest any man 
may imagine this but an imaginary supposition, I can 
assure him that within seven miles of London the experi- 
ment is to be seen.” 

But, as befits the author of a practical treatise on 
husbandry, Mr. Gervase Markham is not content merely 
to dwell on the beauties of the flower garden, but quickly 
passes on to enumerate various pests by which it is 
assailed, and supply us with recipes for destroying the 
same. The enemy emphatically characterised as being 
“the worst and most violentest ” is thunder and lightning, 
against the ravages of which the ancients have held laurel 
and bay trees to be the best defence. Next to thunder and 
lightning are caterpillars, ‘which are a kind of filthy 
little worm,” he continues.” The transition seems some- 
what abrupt, and of late years, moreover, we have 
somehow reversed the order of things, a modern 
gardener regarding caterpillars as a much more probable 
source of danger to his garden than thunderstorms. 

Toads and frogs, although so very poisonous to both 
animal and vegetable life, will fortunately, it seems, fly 
with violence from earth in which the gardener has had 
the forethought to bury the fat of a stag. Against field- 
mice two remedies may be employed with equal hope of 
success, either poison or scattering the ashes of a burnt 
weasel on the flower borders; while hornets very com- 
placently allow themselves to be scared off by the corpses 
of their companions strewn over the soil. Moles were 
formerly credited with a dislike to the smell of onions, 
upon which it is no longer safe to rely; for ‘the 
assured rule that no mole will come near where they grow, 
for the strength of their smell is poisonous to these blind 
vermin ” hardly holds good in these days. 

Moths, whether out of doors or in rooms, may be 
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banished by liberal smoking with the fumes of old burnt 
horses’ hoofs, but the author feelingly adds that in the 
case of furniture or clothing it is only necessary to 
repeat this disagreeable process twice a year. 

Passing on to the important subject of woodcraft, the 
husbandman is advised always to walk about his property 
followed by a little dog capable of chasing away the deer 
which may be injuring his young trees. 

When enumerating the different purposes for which 
timber is grown, the author strongly recommends the use 
of walnut-wood for good furniture, as being considered 
more beautiful to the eye than oak. 

The necessity for condensing so many different subjects 
into one volume, possibly suggested to Mr. Gervase 
Markham the feasibility of curing all diseases in horses 
and cattle with exactly twelve different sorts of medicine, 
which is what he claims todo. There is a certain sameness 
in these remedies, most of them beginning with directions 
how to “take a great store of blood” from the unfor- 
tunate animal, after which you proceed either to fill his 
ears with vinegar and swines’ grease, make him a 
poultice of boiled mud off an old wall, or drench him with 
a mixture of milk and cankerous lichen, as the case 
may be. 

The concluding portion of this veritable manual for 
husbandmen is entitled: ‘‘ The Pleasures of Princes, or 
Good Men’s Recreations,” of which a large portion is 
devoted to a discourse on ‘The Choice, Ordering, 
Breeding, and Dieting of the Fighting Cock; being a 
work never in that nature handled by any former 
author.” In these directions the nastiness even pre- 
dominates over the cruelty, and the reader is forced to 
wonder how an author who studied to improve the odour 
of the rose and the tint of the lily could also state his 
conviction that “there is no pleasure more noble 
and delightful than this pleasure of cocking!” 


S. E. CARTWRIGHT. 





AH Seaefish in the ‘River. 


FREDERICK GRITTON was about as well-known a young 
man as most. He held the double qualification—which 
was by no means so common some years ago as it has 
since become—that is, he was not only known in the West 
End but also in the City, and of course in his own county 
and in many other places. It was a practical, though not 
an heraldic certainty, that he would be Lord Drybeck 
some day, if he lived long enough. Meanwhile, however, 
he had to live. Yet, though he was so well known, it 
so happened that when he made an expedition into Ickle- 
set,none of the local people knew him by sight—they 
knew about him, of course, perfectly well, if you only 
mentioned his name—-and the result was that there was 
the narrowest escape of a fiasco so fearful that it would 
have made the assembled county a by-word and a 
laughing-stock for years. 

The truth is, the real division is between those people 
who have a town-house and those who have not. Those 
who live in the parish all the year round, or nearly so, 
and direct the affairs of the parish, in time become 
parochial in spite of themselves. Four or five months 
in town as a matter of course, and occasional visits out 
of the season—Cowes or its equivalent afterwards, then 
Scotland or a German spa, before getting to the country 
house, the partridges, and the pheasants, and even then, 
perhaps, a hunting-box in the shires for those that are 
young enough, and the Riviera, or further south, for 
others—certainly prevent the people that are in it from 
becoming provincial. On the other hand, though they, 
or the magnates of them, make excellent figure-heads, it 
follows that they cannot do the real work of the county. 
That falls, of necessity, into the hands of the men and 
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women who are there all the time. And these, as 
has been said, howeverj hard they try to imitate the 
others, are more than a little bit provincial—in fact, 
almost more so than the middle-class people below them. 
That being so, it is only by an uncovenanted mercy that 
they do not occasionally make mistakes, and lose people 
they would be only too glad to secure—as, for instance, 
in the Gritton affair. 

Everybody who knows Ickleset is aware that though 
in the maps and for official purposes it is in one county, 
it is really divided into halves, and that South Ickleset 
prides itself upon being altogether different to North 
Ickleset. Now, it so happens that the only considerable 
town in the county has crammed itself away into an ex- 
treme corner of North Ickleset (in order to get near the 
sea), whereas Beasworth is exactly in the centre of South 
Ickleset, but is not near anything in particular. The 
natural centre of the county is occupied by a sort of 
plateau of heavy clay-land, which is hardly competent to 
produce a decent village, much less a town. The result 
is that Beasworth sets up, and more or less successfully 
maintains, a claim to be the county town, as against 
Gillingbridge, which could comfortably take in Beasworth 
as an extra suburb and not feel notably increased in mag- 
nitude. As North Ickleset is the larger and more pros- 
perous of the two, South Ickleset has no resource but to 
suggest delicately that the North Ickleset people are not 
good people, and its ways not good form. As an imme- 
diate result, it is impossible to get the county to pull 
together for any purpose whatever. It does not, for 
instance, in this year of grace and the worship of cricket, 
possess a county eleven ; and, the difference being abso- 
lutely incapable of adjustment, in order to avert absolute 
hostilities those county functions which cannot be divided 
—such as Assizes—have to be held alternately at Gilling- 
bridge and Beasworth. 

Nevertheless, of late years, the tide of fortune has 
been going steadily against the South, so that there is no 
doubt that in the end it will fail to maintain its autonomy. 
The fact of the matter is that Beasworth, having already 
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ceased to be the centre of population, of business, or of 
official transactions, has nothing left to cling to but the 
rag of social superiority ; and the symbol and token of 
this is that the Ickleset county ball takes place at Beas- 
worth, and not at Gillingbridge or elsewhere, and the 
Beasworth town-folk, who are not county and do not go, 
are as concerned about it as if it were a function which 
belonged to them, or in which they had any part. 

Now, the curious thing about the Beasworth ball is that 
it has never been found requisite to devise any mechanism 
for keeping out the wrong sort of persons. Everyone is 
supposed to take tickets, but sometimes they do not, and, 
if they do, as likely as not they leave them athome. And 
the Leasworth Chronicle regularly has to deplore its 
inability to give an accurate list of who were present. So 
that there appears nothing to prevent anyone witha dress 
suit and a guinea going, whether he was offaikzg or not ; 
but Society is so constituted in South Ickleset that 
nothing of the sort has ever happened and there are no 
precedents to go upon. Consequently, when old Lady 
Cornleigh discovered that a ‘‘common traveller from the 
Warwick” was there the stewards, or rather such few of 
them as were present, had a very unhappy time. 

The worst of it was that it was Lady Cornleigh, who had 
wanted to introduce the system of lady patronesses and 
so forth with herself, of course, as chief, and the proposal 
had been pooh-poohed, because she was an unpopular old 
woman, who always wanted to take too much on herself. 
Some elementary precaution of the kind is a simple 
necessity everywhere in these democratic days. 

There he was, there was no doubt of it; though how 
Lady Cornleigh came to know that there was anything 
irregular about him is merely one more of the mysteries 
of that extraordinary old woman’s career. She knew 
everything—dragooned everybody—and by mere per- 
sistent interfering had succeeded in converting her 
naturally conservative village into a hotbed of Radicalism. 
There was nothing about the appearance of the intruder 
that might not have been accounted for by his having 
dressed in a hurry. He simply stood against the wall on 
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the right-hand side, not far from the entrance, and looked 
on with every appearance of utter boredom. Afterwards, 
when the rush of arrivals was over, he moved into the 
ante-room and sat down there. Certainly no one knew 
him. 

And on enquiry it really did look as though old Lady 
Cornleigh was right. The much-worried custodian of 
the Institute, who did all the real work of the affair, 
believed he had come in with two parties that had got 
mixed together, but it so happened that one of the 
borough servants (in plain language it was the town crier) 
who were always borrowed—amunicipal liveries and all— 
to give dignity to the occasion by opening the carriage 
doors, happened to “‘ remember the gentlemun quite well, 
‘cos he were a stranger to these parts,” and it appeared 
that the said “ gentlemun ” had come down in a Warwick 
“fly.” Now, of the two hotels in Beasworth, the Warwick, 
which is in the market place, belongs to commercial 
travellers and business people. The county house is the 
Crown which is nearly next door to the Institute. That 
settled the matter. Doubtless the man had done it for a 
bet. One of the stewards had mysteriously disappeared, 
and the two others combined to put it upon the fourth, 
which was Johnstone, to tackle the stranger and see who 
he was. Johnstone, who did not like the work, replied 
with suggestion after suggestion, each more feeble than 
the other, and at last had come down to “ better not risk 
a fuss, you know, as long as he does not make himself a 
nuisance.” Though Johnstone was a weak man and 
desperately afraid of Lady Cornleigh, to whom he lived 
next, he saw the weakness of the position. Young 
Morton, who had been dragged away from his hunting in 
the shires, had heard something of it and was noticed to 
be making his sister laugh. Morton thought that his 
father, who had claims in the county, ought to have been 
in the list of stewards. So Johnstone was just about to 
cover himself with ridicule for ever—when the Ingledon 
party arrived. 

The earl was not there, of course ; but that did not 
matter. The mere fact of a contingent from Ingledon 
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was sufficient to save the gathering from being a mere 
provincial affair, and its presence was therefore made 
much of. In a moment everyone noticed that the 
stranger was in the midst of the Ingledon party, talking 
to the Hon. Charles Partier, who was an oldish young 
man (the earl had no heir) his sisters and nieces. 

“Couldn't get to Ingledon anyhow. East Northern 
late, y’ know—other train wouldn’t wait. Didn't get 
here till 10°15, don’t y’ know. There wasn’t a cab to be 
got at any price. Y’ should have seen my man’s face 
when we had to go tothe hotel on a ’bus full of haymen.” 
And so forth. 

With this introduction to Ickleset society, it may be 
imagined that Gritton was fairly well talked about, and 
various fascinating theories were formed as to why he 
had come to Ingledon. These varied according to the 
social status of the propounder, and those that were in it 
were hardly less wide of the mark than those who were 
not; of the latter, for instance, the Beasworth tradesman 
were quite certain that he was going to buy an estate 
and deal with him—the said tradesman. This is an zd@ée 
fixe in the over-shop parlours of Beasworth. 

If a man does not shoot (the shooting is good in 
Ickleset) it follows that he must hunt. Grritton certainly 
turned up at meet, and was introduced to the Master by 
Morton. In half an hour he deliberately turned his horse 
and rode home, hounds running. The dodging along 
farm roads and narrow lanes, which the Ickleset people 
persuade themselves is hunting, was clearly not to his 
taste. (The Ickleset country is either all arable, with 
impossible fences, or all heath with rabbit holes and 
wire.) And then he was gone, and the only people he 
had had anything to do with outside of the Partier set 
and the Mortons, were the Rabys. Now Raby was a 
man that had made much money up in the North, and 
had come to Ickleset, bought a big estate, and set up as 
a landed proprietor. If such a man is a good fellow and 
goes about it in the right way, his reception is easy—in 
fact, he is received almost with enthusiasm in a country 
where no one has a penny to spare, and very very much 
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is excused. But Raby had not gone about it in the right 
way, and his incurable habit of telling you the price of 
everything proved too much. Moreover, Mrs. Raby was 
worse, so having been taken up, Raby had been let down 
again, and for all social purposes might just as well have 
bought a coral island in the South Pacific and gone and 
lived there, as come to Marlingstead. 

Nevertheless, it was soon known that Gritton, accom- 
panied by Charles Partier and Lady Georgiana Partier, 
had driven over to Marlingstead and called. And the 
worst of it was that for months no one had the least idea 
why? But when the Balderby Quarries Company came 
out with Lord Drybeck on the Board, it was seen Josiah 
Raby, Esq., was a vendor of two bits of land at Balderby, 
and that he took payment in shares. Someone sent old 
Lady Cornleigh a prospectus. She did not take any 
shares, but what she did was to remark that if that was 
why he came to Ickleset, there was not so very much 
difference between Gritton and a commercial traveller 
after all; so, as usual, though hopelessly wrong, she had 
the best of it. It is no use, however, trying to get the 
Ickleset country boards to buy Balderby granite for their 
roads ; they will not have it at any price, although, as a 
matter of fact, it is the best stone in England, and worth 
the extra railway carriage. 


E. Har tine. 


a oe KE ee a a ee. 





The Stage. 


Tue chief event which has occurred since I last wrote is 
the production of the long-promised “ Julius Czesar.” The 
old saying that ‘‘a thing worth having is worth waiting 
for” is as true of matters relating to the stage as to any- 
thing else, and in this instance nothing could be said 
with more appropriateness. ‘“ Julius Czesar,” as produced 
by Mr. Tree at Her Majesty’s Theatre, is excellent in 
every particular. No one but a capable student of 
Shakespeare can ever attempt to stage any of the great 
poet’s works, and during the past two or three decades 
the great British public have had many opportunities of 
enjoying, through the genius of the cleverest actors of the 
century, the fruits of the greatest genius of them all. Mr. 
Tree has added another to the list, and his “ Julius 
Cesar” takes rank among the greatest achievements of 
the Stage. The company is an exceptionally strong one, 
and, as regards the scenic adjuncts and necessities, no 
expense can have been spared to make the production 
harmonious and complete. The scenery and costumes 
are all produced under the personal superintendence of 
Mr. Alma Tadema, R.A., which fact in itself bestows the 
“hall-mark ” of perfection. The part of Julius Czsar is. 
played by Mr. Charles Fulton; Mr. Tree takes the 
character of Marc Antony ; Mr. Alexander Calvert that 
of Octavius Cesar; and Mr. Franklin McLeay that of 
Cassius. Mrs. Tree acts admirably as Brutus’ servant 
Lucius, although it is only a small part, and the other 
principal parts are in the capable hands of Miss Lily 
Hanbury (Calpurnia), and Miss Evelyn Millard (Portia). 
Simply to recapitulate the names of the actors holding 
the principal parts is quite sufficient to show that “ Julius 
Cesar” is being faithfully interpreted at the Haymarket. 
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The overture and incidental music are in_ perfect 

sympathy, and have been specially composed by Mr. 

Raymond Rose. 
* 


* * * 


One of the most novel and unique ballets that it has 
ever been my good fortune to witness is that which 
rejoices in the cognomen of ‘“ The Press,” which was 
successfully produced on February 14th at the Empire 
Theatre. It is in three tableaux. The first depicts 
Caxton’s printing-press in the Almonry, Westminster, in 
A.D. 1491, realising Maclise’s celebrated picture, where 
Caxton (Signorina Cavallazzi) is seen displaying his 
invention to the King, who departs leaving Caxton 
musing over the possible development of the printing- 
press. He is, however, rudely awakened by a troupe of 
printers’ devils, who wreck his machine, and from the 
ruin arises ‘“‘ The Liberty of the Press” (Mdlle. Adelina 
Genee), who reveals to Caxton the progress of his art. 
In the next scene we are transported to the offices of 
“The Metropolitan Press,” with its typewriters, war 
correspondents, special artists, &c., while a Newspaper 
Boys’ Chorus is admirably rendered by Stedman’s choir. 
In the third and last scene we find the ‘“‘ The Hall of the 
Fourth Estate.” This is a remarkably pretty scene, and 
here are introduced all the well-known daily and weekly 
papers, in the garb, so to speak, of “living posters.” The 
whole finishes with a most attractive danse ensemble, in 
which the familiar colours of the various papers are 
blended so as to give a most pleasing effect. 

* * ee. * 

Another novelty to be seen at this house is the sporting 
sketch entitled ‘‘The Race.” This is also in three scenes— 
namely, the Paddock, the Ring, and the Race. In the 
last the new revolving stage is used; and with rails, 
scenery, etc., flying past, and the rapidly-moving horses, 
one might easily imagine oneself on a real racecourse. 
In addition to all this, there are eleven high-class variety 


turns, and two orchestral selections under the direction 
of Mr. Leopold Wenzel. 
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“The Dove-Cot,” at the Duke of York’s Theatre, has 
had a good start, which should foretell a long career, 
as on the night I visited this pretty theatre there was not 
a singlé seat vacant in the whole house, while H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales occupied a box, and seemed to 
throroughly enjoy the performance. The ‘“ Dove-Cot” 
is the adaptation of the French comedy “ Jalouse,” by 
MM. Bisson and Leclerg. The plot tells of the unjusti- 
fiable jealousy which leads Eva Allward (Miss Ellis 
Jeffreys) to suspect her husband (Mr. Seymour Hicks) 
of unfaithfulness. This unpleasant state of affairs is the 
outcome of rather a ludicrous trick played on the husband 
by his wife’s maid Durnford (a character acted by Miss 
Sibil Grey), who resorts to strategy to obtain leaveto attend 
a function in high life below stairs. The obstacle in her 
way is a small dinner party which her mistress is giving, 
and the maid’s strategy shows her to be a rising student 
of human nature. She has read her mistress’s jealous 
disposition, and feels confident that if she places two 
golden hairs on her master’s coat, and plentifully be- 
sprinkles that already tell-tale garment with assertive 
patchouli, the moon will be stayed in her course, so to 
speak. The maid’s diplomacy is successful, and when 
the guests arrive, and hear some marital remarks which 
would penetrate about a dozen of Mr. Caudle’s curtains, 
they quietly depart again ‘‘all unbeknownst,” while themaid 
graces her own festivities, feeling with pride that she has 
given her master and mistress something to talk about. 
Eventually, however, the trick is found out, husband and 
wife are reconciled again, and live happily ever after— 
until the curtain rises on the following evening. The cast 
is a good one, Mr. James Welch taking the part of Elisha 
Brindle, Mr. Charles Sugden that of Charles Bamford, 
and Mesdames Leonera Braham, Kate Kearney, Carlotta 
Addison, and Dorothea Desmond all contribute to the 
success of the piece, while the staging, scenery, costumes, 


music, and even the hats, are all excellent and in exquisite 
taste. 
* * * * 


Messrs. Nestle and Lever’s animated photographs of 
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the Anglo-Australian cricket matches, with Hayward and 
“Ranji” batting, are drawing vast crowds to the 
Alhambra, and the foresight of the management in secur- 
ing this novelty shows how ready they are to cater to the 
popular taste. 


* * * * 


It is rather late in the day—or, rather, the month—to 
speak of ‘““A Bachelor's Romance” at the newly-deco- 
rated Globe, and it is evident that Mr. John Hare has 
selected one of the prettiest of plays to make his wel- 
come return to London. ‘A Bachelor’s Romance” is 
from the pen of Miss Martha Morton, who was also the 
writer of ‘“‘ The Sleeping Partner,” which appeared some 
short time back at the Criterion during Mr. Horniman’s 
season there. 


ok x * * 


The most successful fancy dress ball up to the present 
of the series hitherto held took place on the 11th Feb- 
ruary, the fancy dresses being thoroughly original and 
artistic. The next is announced for the 25th inst., when 
the first prize will consist of one of Messrs. Steinway’s 
upright grand pianos, valued at 100 guineas. This is 
not only useful but ornamental as well, and shows good 
taste on the part of Messrs. Rendle and Forsyth. This 
is not all, however, as there will be four other special 
prizes and sixteen ordinary prizes, all of which were on 
exhibition at the last ball, and it struck me that each and 
every one was exceptionally valuable and worth winning. 


SoLo. 





